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1 Torics “suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 
The best means of ; Unproving | District Supervision. 








larged: In levying school tax, Directors are limited, 
in their asse.sment, under the 29th section of the 
school law, to the “ last adjusted valuation,” fur- 
uished by the County Commissioners, and cannot 
modify it, to make up for either real or supposed 
omission and mistakes on the part of assessors. 

4. Ordinary school tax not to be applied to Building: 
The tax levied under the 30th section of the School 
Law should be appropriated solely to the support 
and maintenance of the schools, and to defray their 
ordinary expenses, including repairs ; and Directors 


| cannot legally use any portion of it as a building 


fand. 
5. Building taz limited and to be kept separate: The 


ge The length of the proceedings of the recent | special tax for building purposes, under the 33d 
State Convention of County Superintendents, ex- section of the Law, cannot exceed the “ amount of 


cludes all other matter except the m onthly deci- | 


sions, from this number. Their interest and value 
render further apology for the preference thus given 
wholly unnecessary. 


the regular annual tax” for the current school year, 
levied under the 30th section. A careful account 
should be kept of each fund separately. 

6. Treasurer not to get any per centage on balance : 


It will be perceived that several of the reports | An out-going School Treasurer is not entitled to 


of County Superintendents do not occur in the or- 
der in which they were delivered. This however, 
will not affect their value or interest. 

The report of Mr. McKinstry, of Westmoreland, 
is omitted, the original notes not being at hand at 
the moment of making up the Journal. It, with Mr. 
Hilburn’s remarks on the proper position of pupils 
in relation to light, shall appear next month. 





Official | Department. 


DECISIONS BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Non-residents not to be Directors : No person can 
serve as Director, who does not reside in the Dis- 
trict for which he was elected. 

2. Vacancies by removal from District to be filled by 
appointment: When a Director has removed from 
the district, it is the duty of the Board to fill the 
vacancy by appointment, until the next regular elec- 
tion. 





| trict Treasury, 








per centage on the unexpended balance in the Dis- 
handed over to his successor in of- 
fice. 

7. Number of days in a Teacher's month: 'To ascer- 
tain the exact nnmber days in a Teacher's month, 
first deduct all the Sabbaths from each calendar 
month taught, then deduct every alternate Saturday, 
or the latter half of every Saturday, and the remain- 
ing time, but no more, should be exacted of the 
Teacher. The better policy would be to have no 
school at all on Saturday; and whenever this is 


done, the days thus vacated should not be charged 
to the Teacher. 


8. Teachers’ Certificates not in force out of the coun- 
ty: County Superintendents’ certificates to teachers 
are no of authority out of the county for which they 
were issued. A change of location to another 
county, would require a re-examination by the Su- 
perintendent of the proper county, and a fresh cer 
tificate. 
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STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Pursuant to the call of the Hon. A. G. Curtin, 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, a Con- 
vention of County Superintendents assembled in 
Harrisburg on Wednesday April, 11, 1855. 

At a preliminary meeting, held in the office of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, on motion of 
Mr. Guyer, of Bradford, J. L. Gow, of Washington, 
was called to the chair. J. P. Wickersham, of Lan- 
caster appointed Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Johnston of Cambria, a.commit- 
tee of seven was appointed by the chair to report 
officers for the permanent organization, viz : Messrs. 
Johnston of Cambria, Kerr of Allegheny, Barr of 
Huntingdon, Smith of Delaware, Laughlin of Juni- 
ata, Stoddard of Wayne, and Fell of Bucks. 





At 12 o’clock, M., the convention assembled in 
the Supreme Court room, and was called to order 
by the State Superintendent. 

Hanry C. Hickock, FEsq., Deputy State Superin- 
tendent, called the roll of the members, when the 
following were present. 

Adams,-++eee ceeeesceecee aces «+++David Wills. 
Allegheny,++++++ cress cceeee cece B. M. Kerr. 
Beaver, ++++++ secccececeececcseses THOMAS Nicholson. 
Bedford, coccces coccce covcsecoseoes THNOMAS KR. Gettys. 
Berks, cece cccoces se eceecceeceeess William A. Good, 
Blairy+ +++ sees cece cess eeceee eoeeee Hugh A. Caldwell. 
Bradford, «+++++ sereesereeeccees -+ Emanuel Guyer. 
Bucks,++++++ seereecceeee soeeeeee Joseph Fell. 
Butler, coceccce cccescceccoscccces [ggac Black. 
Cambria,++++++++e+ eeeeee sree eeee+ Robert L. Johnston. 
Carbon,+-+-+ sewer ewer e eres esesee -- Joseph H. Siewers. 
Centre, ccc cece cece ccccccsecceseoe William J. Gibson. 
Columbia,++++++ sseeee creer crcecees R. W. Weaver. 
Crawford, «++++++++> ce ccccceccceee SS, S, Sears. 
Cumberland, --+++-++++++++++++++++ Daniel Shelly. 
Delaware, seeeececcceeccceceeess «George Smith. 


Franklin, --++++ ceseee ceeeee cence «James M’ Dowell. 
Fulton, «-+ree seeeee cree cceeercces Robert Ross. 
Huntingdon, «+++ +eeeeeee reer eeees James S. Barr. 


Juniata, So ceccecccecacescesc cocs oid Laughlin. 
Lancaster, ++++++eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeJ. P. Wickersham. 


Lawrence, -+++eserererereeereseee Thomas Berry. 
Lebanon, cece cccces caccececsoe esse JOnn H. Kluge, 
Luzerne, ++++ee cece cere ereeee cece John W. Lescher. 
Lycoming,++++++ eeeree cree ereeeee -J. W. Barret. 

M’ Kean, sete ceereeeereeeeeeeeeees Fordyce A, Allen. 
Mercer, «+++ ++++++4* oe ecccceseeessJames C. Brown. 
Mifflin, . «++ ee eeee cence ceeeee ceeeee Robert C. Ross. 


Montgomery, «+++ ++reeerese ++e+++Ephraum L. Acker. 
Montour, «+++ sere cere eee ecccscccesh, W. Conkling. 
Northampton, -+++++eseereeeeerecs Valentine Hilburn. 
Northumberland,-+++++-++++ +++++++John J. Riemensnyder. 
Perry, ee ee rece ceccesccseseceseces Adam Height. 
Pike, «eee ee cere cere nceeeceee «++++lIra B. Newman. 
Potter, ++ +++ eres cceeeeeceeeceeee+ Jno. D. Pradt. 
Schuylkill, eee eee eres sees eoeeeeoed. K. Krewson. 
Venango, -seerreeccscescececccecs Manly C. Beebe. 
Washington,----+-+- tote e eee eeene John L. Gow. 
Wayne, eoee cccscccecece eereceeeessJohn F. Stoddard. 
Westmoreland, «+++++- tee e anne ees Mathew M?’ Kinstry. 


York, «cee cccecccceeccee coeeeees +s Jacob Kirk. 


The Hon. A. G. Curtin then addressed the mem- 
bers as follows: 

GentLeMEN SuperinrenDeNts: Having interrupted 
you in the discharge of your useful and laborious 
duties, in the various counties in which you are sep- 
arately charged with the administration of Common 
Schvol laws of this Commonwealth, it is due to you, 
as well as an agreeable duty, that I should thank 
you for your attendance. That you have so cheer- 
fully and promptly, and in such large number, 
obeyed the summons, is proof both of your zeal and 
of the proprety of the measure. 

Before you proceed to the business of the meet- 


ing, it is proper that I should state the reasons that 
induced it. 

Soon after the passage of the law which created 
the office you fill, and immediately after your elec- 
tion, the distinguished gentleman who preceded me 
in the official position which carries with it the hon- 
or of appearing and being heard in ‘this intelligent 
and respectable presence, called you together. In 
thatconvention forty counties were represented.— 
Your deliberations and proceedings at that time, 
are fresh in your memories, and are only referred to 
now to remind you of their highly interesting and 
useful character. 

It might possibly have been well to have rested, 
for the present, on the auspicious induction of the 
office into the school system, and of your official be- 
ginning, which occurred at that period. It is possi- 
ble that the discussion of the questions then raised 
and the rules adopted to carry out the true intention 
of the Legislature in the passage of this law, may 
have been quite sufficient to secure the harmonious 
and efficient action of the Common School system 
of the State,and that this summons to a distance 
from your homes, at large expense and much person- 
al inconvenience, might have been avoided. But it 
is to be remembered that the Legislature was not 
then in session; that the law itself, honorable-as it 
is to the State and the wise and liberal minds that 
fashioned it and placed it upon the statute-book, 
was not fully understood in some parts of the Com- 
monwealth, and was received with distrust in others; 
that the design of the office was not clearly com- 
prehended or its usefulness demonstrated by actual 
experiment; and more especially that in some of 
the counties an open opposition to the law has 
shown a determined and hostile front, and has ex- 
pressed itself in the constitutional right, of petition 
to the Legislature for the repeal of the law ;—it 
was therefore deemed of importance that you should 
assemble in the presence of the members of the 
present Legislature, who are thus asked to make 
what very many esteem a fatal stab at the vitality 
of the Common School system, by the repeal of the 
law enacting your office. 

A period of twenty years has elapsed since Penn- 
sylvania, in obedience to the mandate of her consti- 
tution, established a uniform system of education by 
common schools. Though not without precedent 
and the light of systems of more ancient date estab- 
lished by other States of the Union, and.notwith- 
standing that the friends of education had, from time 
to time, by Legislative enactment strengthened and 
amended the system, and that large and liberal ap- 
propriations of the public money had been made for 
the support of the schools, yet the system lingered 
through an existence of precarious efficiency and 
doubtful success. We cannot conceal from our- 
selves the fact that the good and true men whose 
hearts were in the success of the system in its deep- 
est adversity, and who elung to it with all the tena- 
city it deserved, had reason to mourn for its inefii- 
ciency and adm t its limited degree of usefuloess.— 
Chey could not inattentively observe that we suf- 
fered in a comparison with the other States which 
trace with Pennsylvania, their origin to the Revolu- 
tion ; or that as new States were continually added 
tu the confederacy, a system of education by com- 
mon schools was a part of the organic law and en- 
grafted in their constitutions. 

Notwithstanding our wealth and prosperity, we 
cannot charge the lengthened period through which 
the common schools have held a precarious exist- 





ence, to the want o° direct aid from the public treaé- 
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ury ; for when we consider the almost uninterrupted 
embarrassments which the financial affairs of the 
State have suffered, we can find in the action of the 
Legislature cause for congratulation, and even ad- 
mit that in her heavy dili culties the State has been 
munificeat. Yet, while in large cities the system 
has met, in its workings, the expectations of. its 
warmest friends, its inefficiency has been felt in 
the rural districts. Its chief defeet was the want 
of a unity of action, a universality of control connect- 
ing the whole State. It had the heart—the large 
heart—which throbbed for the good of the whole,— 
but its pulsations were rarely felt at the extremities 
of the body. At this juncture it was that the last 
Legislature distinguished itself by the passage of 
the amendment creating the office you fill, and 
marked an era in the system of education by common 
schools in Pennsylvania, which gives me the honor 
of standing officially in the presence of its life and 
vitality. 

A main purpose, therefore, of your present assem- 
blage, will be to give such full account of your offi- 
cial proceedings, in your several spheres of action, 
with their results thus far, as shall present to public 
view the character and effects of the office in their 
true light. 

Numerous other topics of grave importance will 
be presented during your session, and their discussion 
cannot fail to be highly interesting and useful. You 
may and no doubt will suggest improvements in the 
operations of your own office. So far as these shall 
depend on the concurrence of the Department here, 
they shall be sanctioned in all cases in which their 
propriety shall be evident; and in doubtfrl cases, 
should any such arise, your opinions and local expe 
rience will, of course, have a preponderating influ- 
ence. 

Improvements in the system on the subject of the 
collection of the school tax; the relative duties of 
teachers and directors; the long neglected subject of 
school architecture ; such amendments of the law cre- 
atingthe office of Co. Superintendent as will make the 
office more useful and equalize the salaries so as to 
bear a fair proportion to the time spent and the duties 
performed ; the qualifications of the teacher and the 
elevation of his honorable and useful calling into the 
dignity of a learned profession; and the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools with their object and design; 
—are al! subjects which, at the present moment, de- 
mand the attention of every officer and friend of the 
common school system. Such of thei as pertain to 
your peculiar office will of course receive your care 
ful consideration during your session here ;—and I 
should be insensible to the dictates of gratitude if I 
failed to name to you, in kindness, the Penna. 
School Journal, which being the only educational pe 
riodical published in the State, should have official 
connection with the school department. 

The Common School system, so largely committed 
to your care, is as much a branch of the government 
itself, as our Courts of civil and criminal jurisdic 
tion. It has been so since its establishment. Si 
may it ever continue to be: and the more intimate 
the connection, the more useful wiil it prove. It is 
not the mere dollar and cent part of their constitution 
and laws which leaves the most Jasting or valnabl 
print upon the institutions or charscier of a people. 
Such porvions are, if is true, Decessary but they perieh 
with all thatis ofearth. [cis the educ:tion of mind.— 
—immortal, Heavee-born mind—wh ch is forever n 


* progressand unpershable. It is not the univa of 





Church and State, with the consequent trammels of 
bigotry, superstition and oppression: It is School and 
State—a union in which true liberty may forever 
find safety and perpetuity. 

Our school system isalmost perfect in theory ; but it 
had too much centralization of power, while the details 
were inefficiently administered. It wanted, most, a 
personal and immediate supervision of the schools 
and the teachers, It is your office to supply this de- 
fect, and to make it in practice what it is in theory. 

Your mission is to turn the stream of learning by 
the door of the humblest man in this great Com- 
monwealth. You are the Briarean arms by which 
the government reaches and trains the mind of every 
child in the State. Truly, may it be said that yours 
isnot a mere office: It is a mission—a sacred mis- 
sion. 

A review of the difficulties successfully encoun- 
tered and overcome by patience and effort—as all 
difficulties must be encountered and overcome—in 
this great movement of the country and the age we 
live in—would be a delightful and perhaps not un- 
profitable task. But your time is limited, and it must 
be forborne. 

Gentlemen, I have invited some of the most dis- 
tinguished friends of Common Schools in the State, 
to be present at your session. Some of those gentle- 
men are here and it is hoped that the others may yet 
arrive. I commend them to your kindness, and their 
counsel to your favorable consideration. 

I notice that at your meeting in June, ’54, the Hon. 
C. A. Black, who was at that time Superintendent 
of Common Schools, took no active part in its pro- 
ceedings,except to call the convention together. Feel- 
ing as I do the propriety of the course he pursued on 
that occasion, J adopt the precedent with pleasure. 
On retiring from this place, however, I cannot with- 
draw from your meeting. Without taking an active 
part in your proceedings and deliberations. [ shall be 
an attentive and interested observer. The school 
department cannot fail to gather instruction from 
your proceedings ; and the membersof the Legisla- 
ture, will, no coubt, hear with interest, your reports 
of the true state of learning and the success of the 
schoo! system, in the localities you represent. All 
whose privilege it is to labor in this cause, will 
derive benefit from mutual association and consulta- 
tion ; and I confess that not the least of the induce- 
ments to this call, was the desire that the officers of 
the school department should make a personal ac- 
quaintance with each of you: That thusa newte 
—one stronger than mere official connection—should 
bind us together in the prosecution of our great 
work. 

I trust, gentlemen, you may have a pleasant, profit- 
able and harmonious session, and that al] that is said 
and done may advance the cause of education, and the 
‘Jevation of this our great Commonwealth. 

Mr. Johnston, of Cambria, then reported the fol- 
lowing nominations for permanent organization : 

President—Thomas Nicholson, of Beaver. 

Vice Presidents—Wm. A. Good, Berks; William 
J. Gibson, Centre. 

Secretaries—E. W. Conkling, Montour; J. H. 
Kluge, Lebanon. 

These nominations being unanimously accepted 
ud the gentlemen named elected, the President 
took the chair and said: 

Broruer Teacners: I sincerely thank you for the 
honor conferred, by selecting me to preside over 
your deliberations. 
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I have been a member of some state conventions 
and have witnessed the proceeding of several oth- 
ers, but was never so favorably impressed as with 
the Convention of Co. Superintendents which met 
here in July last. The present being composed 
mainly of the same persons, I expect the same good 
order and dignified deportment,—the same zeal in 
behalf of the great cause—the same disposition to 
listen, to reason and to compare views, now as then. 
I therefore indulge in no fears as to your deliberations. 
What I may lack in knowledge and experience will 
be more than made up by your desire and ability to 
dispatch, promptly, the business which we have been 
called here to perform. 

We feel proud of our native State—less for her 
great Eastern or Western Cities, for her rich and 
beautiful valleys, for her vast mineral resources, for 
her numerous rail roads and canals, or for any or all 
of these—great as they are—than for her system 
of Free Schools. 

The sun shines on no poor man’s country but one, 
and that is our own. - How consoling the thought 
to the dying son of indigence and toil, about to bid 
a last farewell to the partner of his bosom and the 
helpless pledges of their love, that, come what may, 
the State will provide at least asubstantial education 
for his children ;—thus enabling them to start fair 
in the world with the children of the more favored. 

But, gentlemen, though our school system is good 
in theory, it needs fostering and cherishing. It is, we 
all feel, susceptible of much improvement. To effect 
this is our high privilege as well as our official duty. 
Noble spirits at all times of difficulty have rushed 
to its aid. You, gentlemen, are living witnesses of 
this,—willing as you have been, to sacrifice time, 
money and care for this great cause. It is well that 
it isso. We were placed here for higher and no- 
bler parposes than to gather a little shining dust— 
gloat over it a few years—and die. 

You have, during the past year, been the favored 
instruments of doing much—very much good.— 
Though you may not secure fame and this world’s 
applause, yet verily will you have your reward, 

et us then, in all we say and do, continue to be 
careful that our deliberations may tell favorably on 
the great and good cause of popular education—so 
largely entrusted to our care. Thus shall its friends 
be satisfied with our efforts, and its enemies be left 
without just cause of complaint. 


On motion of Mr. Wills it was agreed to meet at 
24 o'clock, P. M., in the Hall of the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

On motion of Mr. Guyer, Messrs. Guyer, Gow and 
Barry were appointed to invite the Governor of the 
Commonwealth to be present and participate in the 
deliberations of the convention, 


On motion, the State Superintendent and Depu- 
ty Superintendent of Common Schools, Dr. J. R. 
M’Clintock, Hon. C. A. Black, Hon. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, Prof. A. H. 
Hart, and Dr. A. L. Kennedy were unanimously in- 
vited to participate in the deliberations of the con- 
vention. 


On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the following 
committee to report business for the convention was 
appointed: Messrs. Wickersham, Stoddard, Gow, 
Shelly and Barrett. 

On motion of Mr. Krewson, Messrs. Krewson, 
Smith and Kerr, were appointed a committee to in- 
vite the members of the Legislature to attend the 
meetings of the convention. 

Mr. Curtin having stated that Prof. Hart, who 





was present, would, if requested deliver a lecture on 
School House Architecture, and that Dr. M’Clin- 
lock might be induced to address the convention, it 
was resolved, 

That Prof. J. H. Hart, of the Philadelphia High 
School, be requested to lecture before the conven- 
tion this evening; and that Messrs. Barr, Kerr and 
Acker, be a committee to invite Hon. J. R M’Clin- 
tock, chairman of the Senate Education Committee, 
to address this convention, at such time as shall 
suit his convenience. 

That the Hon. 7: H. Burrowes be requested to 
address the convention in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives at 2} o’clock, this afternoon.— 
Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Convention met at 2} o'clock, P. M.in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. Wickersham, from the Committee on business, 
reported the following topics, with a recommenda. 
tion that a committee of three members on each to- 
pic be appointed by the chair, to report on them in 
writing and that the topics be afterwards discussed; 
and that the County Superintendents be called on to 
make verbal statements of the operations in their 
respective counties:— 

1. What have been the effects, thus far, of the 
County Superintendency, on public feeling in regard 
to education, on Directors, on Teachers, and on the 
Schools ? 

2. By what means can the local supervision of the 
schools be most improved: whether by paying the 
present number of Directors for the time necessari- 
ly occupied in the discharge of their official duties; 
by reducing their number and paying them; or. by 
the appointment by them of a Deputy Superinten- 
dent, with a reasonable compensation, for visiting the 
schools in accordance with their instructions ? 

3. Would the adoption of a uniform series of 
Text books, in each county, be in accordance «ith 
the existing Common School Law, promotive of the 
objects of the common system of education, and con- 
ducive to the efficiency of the schvols ? 

4, Should provisional certificates continue to be 
issued; if so, under what circumstances and for what 
time ? 

5. For what reasons should Teachers’ certificates 
be annulled and in what manner, and how should 
the annulment be made known ? 

6. Should State certificates be issued to teachers; 
what degree of qualification and experience should 
be possessed to obtain them, and in what manner 
and by whom should applicants be examined ? 

On motion the report was accepted, adopted and 
the following committees were appointed : 

ist. Messrs. Good, Berry and Barrett. 

2d. Messrs. Wickersham, Gibson and Krewson, 

3d. Messrs. Laughlin, McKinstry and Johnston. 

4th. Messrs. Gow, Guyer and Shelly. 

5th. Messrs. Reimensnyder, Black and Fell. 

6th. Messrs, Stoddard, Kerr and Sears, 

Mr. Burrowes then addressed the Convention at 
considerable length, but the substance only of his 
remarks can now be given. 

After some preliminary observations, he said he 
had been requested to comment on and advocate 
the objects of the Supplement to the C. 8. Law now 
before the Legislature, but had come to the conclu- 
sion not to do so. Those objects, though neces- 
sary—almost indispensable—to the present workin 
of the C. 8. system, were comparatively of smal 
moment and were in safe hands. The members 
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whose seats this Convention, by their courtesy, at 
present occupy would, no doubt, at the right time 
and in the right manner, do what was proper in that 
matter. 

He would address himself to the “ weightier mat- 


ters of the law,” instead of tithing “the mint, anise, 


and cummin.” The great inherent qualities—the es- 
sential features—of the system itself, now required 
discussion. 

That system is not the mere cunning device of 
man,—the fortunate thought of a few broad-minded 
citizens, who happened to be in these halls some 
twenty years ago ;—the accident of whose presence 
had produced, or the accident of whose absence 
ood have prevented, its existence. It was, and is 
the great development of our republican nationality. 
It has, and will continue to retain its existence and 
to do its office, whatever changes may take place in 
Legislation, or whatever may be the efforts to arrest 
its mission. 

Being thus an essential principle—an integrant 
portion—of our social institutions, indispensable to 
their true existence and full operation, it had also 
—it must of necessity have—its parts and features. 
These are, or would soon be found to be, not only 
essential to its convenient and useful operation, but 
toits very existence. Republicanism could no more 
continue to exist without it, than it could be per- 
fected and continued without them. 

A very short acquaintance with the workings of 
the system had lorg since shown him the necessity 
of adding these parts, or instrumentalities, to the 
system, Twenty years of close observation had but 
settled the conviction of their indispensability. He 
would now name and comment on them, both to 


show that they are essential pews of the system 


itself, because they are all in the actual process of 
growth and development, whether assisted or not by 
the law-making power, and also, if possible, to 
strengthen the appeal which the system is thus si- 
lently but most significantly making to that power, 
for their and therefore its perfection. 

The essential working parts of a perfect public 
system of Education, are: 

1. A separate Department in the Government, 
for its administration. 

2. Efficient local supervision, connecting that de- 
partment with all parts of the State. 

®, The specific and regular aid of the Press in its 
advocacy, and the diffusion of its objects and oper- 
ations. 

4. The professional training of its Teachers, by 
State Normal Schools. 

1, The necessity of State control and care over 
the system had, with us, been recognized in its very 
establishment. But instead of infusing vigor and 
symmetry into it, by a separate Department, of 
which the care of the mind of the Commonwealth 
was at least as worthy as that of the dollars, the 
land-titles, or the canals and railroaes of the State, 
—the school system was placed in the corner of 
another department, and its duties imposed on an- 
other officer, already sufficiently tasked with official 
duties. It never could stand forth in its full pro- 
portion, or perform its proper functions, till it had 
a distinctly recognized place and a separate head in 
the Government ;—an officer with sufficient author- 
ity and leisure to visit and cuntrol its operations in 
every county, and thus to infuse life into every act, 
and impart symmetry to every part of the system in 
every quarter of the State. if such an officer had 

* been in existence during the past critical season, 
the County Superintendency—successful as it has 





been—would have been much more so. This De- 
partment is, however, gradually coming into exis- 
tence. The last Legislature—almost without in- 
tending it—by the recognition of the office of Deputy 
Superintendent of Common Schools, went far to- 
wards its establishment. Every well regulated 
Common School State has this separate office. The 
Pennsylvania system never can be complete without 
it. 

2. The absence of adequate local supervision and 
of constant and responsible correspondence with the 
central authority had, from the first, been felt as one 
of the most crippling wants of the system. The 
County Superintendency, created last session, has 
gone far towards the removal of this evil. And 
when it shall be completed, by some more efficient 
and regular District supervision than that now in 
practice, the system will be, in this department of 
its machinery, complete. That this is an essential 
—an integral—feature of the system, the stimulus 
given to that system by a few months of its opera- 
tion, abundantly demonstrates. Even the opposi- 
tion to this office is proof of its great value. The 
discussion of its merits,—the agitation of the com- 
mon school question,—the attention of the public 
mind to the schools,—effected by the creation of 
the office, even if it were now to be abolished, is 
worth ten-fold the $30,000 given as salaries to the 
officers. Instead, therefore, of repeal, the part of 
wisdom will be to sustain and perfect the office, and 
to add to its efficiency by such legislation as may 
be due to its usefulness and to the claims of its in- 
cumbents. 

3. The aid of the Press should have been regu- 
larly and officially enlisted in support of the system, 
at its first establishment. All other great enterpri- 
ses appeal to, and in a large degree depend on, this 

ower. Latterly, the cause of common education 

ad, without public aid, and in self-defence—almost 
to preserve its very existence—invoked it. The 
consequence was, that whereas, three years ago it 
was difficult to fill, monthly, sixteen pages of an ed- 
ucational magazine, by importuning original articles 
from every quarter, and by inserting every line pub- 
lished in every paper in the State, on educational 
topics,—now, 16 large pages each month would 
fail to include all such articles ; which were also as 
much improved in quality as in quantity. This was 
another self-development of the system, and one 
which was brightening the hopes, uniting the ef- 
forts, and harmonizing the views of its friends, in a 
manner just beginning to be appreciated. 

4, Within the past three years the teachers of the 
State have generally been opening their eyes to the 
fact—long known to a few—that scholarship, no 
matter how varied or profound, is not synonimous 
with the power to teach; but that teaching is a dis- 
tinct profession, and like all other professions, must 
be professionally acquired. ‘This is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable result in the progress of the sys- 
tem, and the efforts made and now being made, on 
the part of teachers, to meet this new phase of duty, 
present, in the clearest light, its self-developing 
power. 

The first evidence of this new movement was the 
formation of district, county and State associations 
of teachers, to consult with each other as to the best 
means of effecting this great and vital purpose.— 
These were soon followed by the holding of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes for mutual improvement in profession- 
al qualifications ;—those remarkable organizations, 
which, like camp meetings in the religious world, or 
party arrangements in political, are so American in 
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their nature and so clearly produced by and adapted 
to the necessities of the case. But the Institute for 
a week—though it clearly exhibited what ought to be, 
and how it might be, effected—could not long satis- 
fy the wants of the profession. Now, Normal In- 
stitutes for months are arranged and some of them 
in operation, in various parts of the State. But 
while the teachers are thus exerting themselves, 
with noble zeal and manly self-reliance, for their 
own improvement, the still and procre | call on. the 
Legislature for that full measure of relief which the 
Legislature alone can grant. 

The establishment of Institutions for the training 
of Teachers is the demand which comes up to the 
State authorities, from all who understand the con- 
dition and wants of the system. 

The Normal School proper of the old world, or 
even of our sister States, is an invaluable institution 
and the one which must be ultimately relied on for 
the permanent supply of well-trained teachers. But 
it will not fully meet the immediate pressing wants of 
the system. By its means young persons of good 
general education, are,in the course of three or four 
years, thoroughly prepared for the business of teach- 
ing. This is the true mode, and the one that must 
finally be resorted to and relied on. But what we 
now want, in connection with Normal Schools of this 
kind, under the same authority and instructors, and 
forming a portion of those institutions, is a depart- 
ment in the nature of a protrated, perpetual Teach- 
ers’ Institute, to which the teachers of the State, 
now in the exercise of the profession, may resort for 
improvement. If this facility be extended to them 
— if they be enabled to attend six months, or even 
three months, at such an institution, under proper 
instruction, both theoretical and practical—in two 
years the whole condition of the schools can be re- 
volutionized and elevated to a height of improve- 
ment which none can now adequately estimate. In 
the mean time, the Normal School proper will be 
preparing its more finished graduates to succeed 
those now in the field of labor, when they retire. 


These are the features of the system which its own 
inherent vigor is surely but slowly throwing out.— 
They will all, in time, be perfected. But it is in the 
power of the Legislature vastly, to hasten that de- 
sirable period, and thus to enable the present to 
prepare for the growing and portentous de- 
mands of the future. 

Mr. Burrowes next addressed the Superintendents 
on the complaints, sometimes heard amongst teach- 
ers, of the inadequacy of their own salaries, and of 
the want of regularity of attendance in their schools. 
As to the first, he said that the majority of those en- 
gaged, heretofore, in the business of teaching in this 
State, taking their professional qualifications into 
view, had probably been as well compensated as 
they deserved to be. There were, it was true, many 
bright,invaluable and self-sacrificing members of the 
profession, who were estimated and paid according 
to the standard of the unqualified majority. But that 
did not alter the case as to the unworthy, though it 
was a great hardship inflicted on the meritorious mi- 
nority. Latterly, as teachers were, more and more, 
realizing their own deficiencies,less complaint of this 
kind was heard: and it seemed to be the duty of the 
County Superintendents, always to meet it, by point- 
ing to the true and only remedy—that of rendering 
teachers worth more by self-improvement. This is 
an honest people, and when they see that valuable 

services are rendered, they will pay for them some- 
thing like a fair compensation. 


As to irregularity of attendance, he never either 
hoped or wished to see it wholly cease. It mustal- 
ways be borne in mind that education does not alone 
consist in book-learning ; but that to labor is also 
a part of our destiny, and therefore should be of our 
education. Wherefore, when a parent has occa- 
sionally need for the services of his child at home. 
it is not only his right, but the child’s right, that it 
should be kept at home. The teacher should never 
speak disparagingly of labor, or of the parent, under 
such circumstances. He should, however, endeavor 
to counteract unnecessary absence, by making the 
school interesting and by other ber er expedients. 
And the Superintendents should take every oppor. 
tunity of impressing their own duties in this matter 
upon teachers, 

He concluded by suggesting, that the good taste 
and self-respect. of the assembled Superintendents 
would teach them to avoid all unnecessary allusions 
to the inadequacy of their own salaries, or to the ex- 
isting opposition. Those matters would correct 
themselves, and the cure would not be hastened, but 
might be retarded, by undue interference on their 
part. 

On motion, the members then proceeded to re- 
port their operations and the condition of the com- 
mon schools in their several counties, each being 
limited to 15 minutes. 


Mr. Nicholson, of Beaver, said, he commenced his 
duties in the latter part of August, and had held 14 
public meetings for the examination of teachers.— 
There are in the county 26 districts and 142 schools. 
At various times he examined over 200 schools. 

He had held 10 Teacher’s meetings or Institutes. 

He had visited nearly every school in the county ; 
noted the condition of each school, mode of teach- 
ing, number of pupils, kind of books, branches taught 
condition of house, &e. He found several schools 
of first-rate kind—as good probably as any in the 
State. Many more were fair, and a few are no bet- 
ter than they ought to be. 

He had been very kindly received by directors and 
citizens in all parts of the county. Whether they 
are in favor of the old law—the new law—or no law 
—they acted like gentlemen. 

All educational proceedings have been cheerfully 
published in they county papers. This greatly aid- 
ed him in the discharge of his official duties.. 

In his opinion the new law has worked well; more 
has been done in his county for the cause of com- 
mon schools, during the last year than in any prece- 
ding one. If the law is not repealed until it has 
time to be fairly tried, it will vindicate the wisdom 
of its framers beyond all doubt. In the opinion of 
those who have carefully watched its operations, it 
is working well. He alluded to the proceedings of 
one of the District Institutes. A copy of their pro- 
ceedings was sent to the Representatives in the Le- 
gislature and published in the county papers. 

Mr. Barr, of Huntingdon, said that the conven- 
tion of Directors which appointed him gave clear 
and unmistakable evidence, that the New School 
Law was, in many parts of the county, very unpopu- 
lar; and not understanding fully the duties of the 
office, they rendered it, ina Pry measure, ineffi- 
cient, by making the salary so low, that it has prov- 
ed, in a degree, impracticable to discharge the du- 
ties property. It was therefore scarcely necessary 
to say that he commenced the duties of the office, 
under circumstances not very  comriey t but they 
were assumed with a determination to do the best 





he could; and he might venture to say that some 
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good had resulted from the County Superintenden- 
cy in his county. 

The first official act, after receiving his commis- 
sion, was, to advertise for meetings of the directors 
and teachers in the various districts; and only in a 
few cases could a quorum of directors be induced to 
attend. 

In two or three districts, a number of the citizens 
as well as the directors attended and appeared to 
take great interest in the exercises, At many of 
the examinations, but few teachers presented them- 
selves for examination. After making this tour of 
the Districts, he became satisfied that there would 
be a great deficiency of teachers; and to silence the 
numerous complaints by directors, in regard to the 
difficulty of obtaining teachers,—which deficiency 
they attributed wholly tothe Superintendency, as, 
previously they had more applicants than they de- 
sired—he informed them that if they would select 
persons they could confide in, who would come any- 
thing like near the requirements of the law, he 
would give them temporary permits to teach. He 
was forced to adopt this mode, in view of the fact, 
that the Superintendency met with opposition from 
a large class of citizens; knowing also, that any 
marked deficiency in the required number of teach- 
ers would have a tendency to increase that opposi- 
tion. If any number of the schools—howeversmall 
—had remained idle during the past winter for want 
of teachers, the opposition to the present law would 
have been much augmented, and the number of pe- 
titions asking for its repeal, proportionably increas- 
ed. 

It is true that many of the teachers employed in 
the county, during the past winter, were but poorly 
qualified, and fell far short ofthe requirements con- 
templated by the law; but the schools were to be 
taught, and the people were inclined to hold the Su- 
perintendent responsible, for any deficiency in the 
number required to supply their schools. The plan 
adopted, however, resulted in supplying each school 
with a teacher. 

He could, notwithstanding, boast of as many good 
teachers in Huntingdon county, in proportion to 
the population, as any other county in the common- 
wealth ;—Teachers who feel an interest in their pro- 
fession, and desire to do their whole duty, and who 
ave willing to sacrifice both time and means to im- 
prove themselves and their schools, 

The most intelligent of the school directors, are 
i:.vorable to the late school law, and would desire 
to give it a fair trial. He had in no case heard an 
intelligent friend of the system express any disap- 
probation, or desire its repeal. ‘The opposition ap- 
pears to be confined, principally, to those who are 
opposed to the whole common school system. 


Owing to the great extent of territory, the in- 
clemency of the winter, the irregularity in commen- 
cing the schools, and, more than all, to the extreme- 
ly limited compensation allowed, he had been unable 
to visit all the schools. He could not visit in most 
cases, more than two schools a day. Ina few fa 
vorable localities, he visited four, but in most of the 
districts, it was sufficient labor to visit two. 


The teachers were found, with but few exceptions, 
doing the best they good for the advancement of 
their schools, and in very many cases, doing much 
better than was anticipated. He was convinced 
that the schools, as a general thing, have been more 
efficient, and in every way better conducted, than at 
any previous time. 

School Directors appear to take a greater inter- 





est in the welfare of the schools under their care 
than formerly. In his intercourse with them he had 
been treated with marked courtesy. 

The late law has certainly done much to excite 
teachers to greater exertion for self-improvement ; 
and many who commenced last fall with qualifica- 
tions poorly calculated for success, will, by industry 
and untiring energy, come up to the next examina- 
tions much improved. 

A Teachers’ Institute was held in the borough of 
Huntingdon during last December, which far sur- 
passed any previous meetiog of that body, both in 
numbers and in the spirit and zeal of the members. 
A few of the most intelligent directors attended the 
institute and took part in the proceedings. The cit- 
izens of the place appeared to take greater interest 
in the proceedings, than they had done on any for- 
mer occasion. 

It is in contemplation to establish a Normal 
Institute, for the purpose of preparing the teachers 
for their winter labors. This institute is to be un- 
der the control of three of the best teachers in the 
county, and will commence its first session on the 
20th of July, and contiuue at least six weeks. 


Mr. Wickersham, of Lancaster, said he desired to 
state only facts, and the Representatives of the coun- 
ty, present, would know whether he spoke truly. 

A public examination of teachers had been held 
in every township in the county. At these exami- 
nations the Directors were always present, and some- 
times spectators to the number of a hundred. He 
had delivered addresses on most of these occasions 
and apparently with good effect. The distance 
traveled in making the examinations could not be 
less than a thousand miles, and that in visiting 
schools must have been two thousand. Almost 
three months were spent in examining and nearly 
six in visiting schools. 

There are four hundred and nineteen schools in 
the county and more than five hundred teachers.— 
Four hundred schools had been visited once, a few 
twice, and a few were not open at the time of the 
visitation. Careful notes had been taken of the 
school house, school furniture, school, and manner 
of teaching. 

At these visits, in every township in the county 
but one, either the Directors or some of the citizens 
accompanied him ; and sometimes to the number of 
twenty. He stated that he had met as many as for- 
ty of the parents, both mothers and fathers of the 
children, in a single school, at the school house, to 
see them examined. Short addresses were deliver- 
ed in three hundred schools. 

Public educational meetings had been held in 
thirty-five townships, never with less than a school 
house full of people present, and sometimes with as 
many as four hundred. Churches had been opened 
in all parts of the county for this purpose. 

Three Teachers’ Institutes have been held for 
three days each, at which there were present 303 
teachers, and many Directors and friends of educa- 
tion. Twelve Teachers’ Mutual Improvement As- 
sociations have been holding weekly meetings 
throughout the county, with a membership of at least 
150 teachers. 

A Normal School is about to be opened with fair 
prospects of doing much good. The buildings have 
been gratuitously offered for the purpose, and $1000 
subscribed by the friends of the enterprise, to assist 
in defraying the expenses, 

There is no opposition to the law of '54 except 
by those opposed to all education by common 
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schools ; and the friends of education have good rea- 
son to hope that satisfaction with it will eventually, 
if not before long, become universal. 
Mr. Gow, of Washington, remarked, that it is now 
more than twenty years, since the adoption of the 
ublic school system in the State of Pennsylvania. 

“hat although it had relieved the public from the 

obnoxious feature of former laws, which bestowed 
its blessings upon the poor only, by the registration 
of their children as paupers (for that was the effect 
of the law) it certainly for many years disappointed 
tke expectation of its friends. Much was expected 
from its mere organization. Many supposed that 
when the interests of each district were committed 
to six intelligent citizens, interested in its success 
in relation to their own families as well as the pub- 
lic, and the means of advancement were furnished 
by a tax upon the whole community, there could be 
no f ilure in common school education. Experience, 
however, proved that there were important defects 
in the system. 
One of the first duties devolving upon directors, 
was to provide school houses, and in doing so, many 
new ones had to be erected. Directors having never 
taught school themselves, know little or nothing of 
the requisite form and conveniences of school houses: 
nor had the teachers generally any more knowledge 
of school architecture than the directors. The con- 
sequence was that directors, with the best intentions, 
erected hundreds of 16 by 20 buildings or there- 
abouts, many of which so low that a common sized 
man may stand upon the floor and write with chalk 
—_ the ceiling, and without any contrivance for ven- 
tilation. The directors wer: generally practical far- 
mers, well acquainted with the necessary forms, pro- 
ortions and conveniences of corncribs, stables and 
arns, of any value from $200 to $1500, and many 
splendid edifices, of the latter kind have been erect- 
ed within the last twenty years in his county, as 
well as new, spacious and convenient dwelling 
houses;—but the school houses remained the same. 

Their next duty was to supply teachers. When 
a teacher coud be hired for $12 per month, Direc- 
tors would have been prodigal of the public money, 
in the estimation of their constituents, to have giv- 
en to another $24; especially when the general im- 
pression was that there was little or no real differ- 
ence in teachers, and that any man who could do 
nothing else, could teach school, provided he could 
read, write and cypher. They therefore employed the 
cheap Seishetye ter the $12 man would give them 
8 months instruction, when the $24 man would give 
them but 4 months. 

The idea, too, that any person of certain acquire- 
ments was of course a qualified teacher, was by no 
means confined to directors and the common people. 
Reverend Faculty-boards of Colleges would recom- 
mend their graduates as teachers, as a mere matter 
of course. True, they had never seen them teach 
—knew nothing of their powers of government or 
discipline—or their ability to impart ideas, but they 
had received their diplomas, were of good moral cha- 
racter, and what should hinder their being teachers? 

What would be said of the same faculty, had they 
granted to their graduates, certificates as practical 
Engineers, or locomotive Conductors, because, for- 
sooth, they had studied natural philosophy, and un- 
derstood the laws of mechanics and the expansion 
of steam? And yet there is no greater absurdity in 
the latter certificate than the former. A man is no 
more likely to understand the art of teaching, with- 


These old fashioned Instructors were school-keep- 
ers not school teachers. They had no idea of classi- 
fication; of instructing a class of 12 or 20 at once, 
imparting the same idea to all at the same time.— 
They had badly construeted houses—no black 
boards—no globe or maps—no drawing cards—no 
appliances, in short, but the rod. Thus time was 
frittered away in teaching their pupils one ata time, 
or rather hearing them in reading, spelling, and 
saying numerous lessons. 

These exercises, with setting copies, making and 
mending pens, answering questions, switching de- 
linquents, and occasionally helping a pupil to “do 
his sum,” occupied the whole time of the teacher; 
and in a school of 30, when the pupils had received 
their 5 minutes each in the half day, they had their 
full share. The eldest occupied the balance of their 
time in cyphering, without obtaining a single idea 
or mastering a principle of arithmetic;—but they 
cyphered through the “ Western calculator,” and sot 
— the sums in their cyphering book, and so grad- 
uated, 

The little ones of five or six years of age fared 
worse. A child possessed of such wonderful facul- 
ties as to have acquired a language in the few pre- 
vious years of its life, and who would just as easily 
have learned two, had the father spoken German, 
and the mother English, was sent to school, and the 
first effort of the teacher was to clap an extinguish- 
er on his admirable faculties—to suppress every idea 
of imitation and association and to teach him, first. 
26 abstract positions in the shape of the letters of 
the alphabet, followed up in due time by a-b-s and 
e-b-s without a single, solitary, enlivening idea, or 
thought. And when the poor child had had its 
modicum of minutes,—say six,—it was sent to its 
seat, (often a puncheon with four legs and no back) 
to spend, as it best could, the remaining wearisome 
2 hours and 54 minutes: without the means or ca- 
pacity of study, and prohibited all amusement, or 
even to talk or whisper. 

Was it any wonder that such a system of teach- 
ing should fail—or that the pupil should abhor the 
school-room and the master ? 

To remove these causes of failure has been and 
is the intent of the present law, and the County Su- 
erintendency. To erect new and suitable school- 
ouses—to alter and improve old ones—to intro- 
duce extended class iledieette, maps and charts, 
with new modes of classification and instruction, 
and to enlighten and instruct teachers, so that they 
may be able to teach in the true acceptation of the 
term,—is not the work of a day or a year. In his 
county they have made a hopeful beginning, and want 
but time, and the co-operation of all interested—pa- 
rents, directors and teachers—to consumate a result 
most devoutly to be wished. 

Mr. Shelly, of Cumberland, said, in his county the 
office of County Superintendent has accomplished 
something. Asa general thing it is favorably re- 
ceived, or, at least, the people are anxious to give 
it a fairtrial. It has awakened an interest in many 
parts of the county, such as never existed before.— 
The active friends of education have always done 
their part, but now the masses are being awakened, 
and many, who never gave the subject much atten- 
tion, are greatly interested, 

He visited all the districts in the county once, 
and a number of them twice. In nearly all of them 
the Directors accompanied him, and quite a number 
of the citizens ; indeed, in many places he had crowd- 
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A County Institute has been organized, and the 
Teachers had meetings in nearly every district of 
the county, many of them weekly. Many of the 
Teachers have made great improvements in the art 
of teaching, and there is not a good teacher in the 
county who would like to dispense with the office 
of County Superintendent. Many of them, together 
with many of the citizens, consider the office indis- 
pensable. 

However much interest our friends manifest, there 
is also yap and some well-meaning citizens 
oppose the present law, and unite with those who 
are opposed to the whole school system, in denoun- 
cing the Superintendency. But the kindness he 
had received at the hands of the citizens and teach- 
ers generally, warrants the opinion that the “ better 
day” has come. 


Adjourned to meet in the Senate Chamber at 7} 
o'clock, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


sane met at 74 o’clock in the Senate cham- 
r. 

Prof. Hart read an account of the architectural 
Dre and arrangements of the new Philadelphia High 

chool, and exhibited and explained numerous 
drawings of the building, prepared by the pupils. 

Verbal reports by county superintendents being 
then resumed 

Mr. Sears, of Crawford, said, the interest of the 
people of Crawford county, in common schools, has 
been increasing for a number of years, and is still. 
He claimed not the honor of the movement, nor has 
the County Superintendency originated it. A few 
resolute teachers have effected it. 


A Teacher's Institute has been in successful ope- 


ration for five years, From 50 to 150 teachers at- 
tend its sessions, which are held in March and Oc- 


tober. The last session commenced March 26th, 
and continued through the week. More than 100 
teachers were present, and had aspirited and profit- 
able time. Able Instructors and Lecturers added 
to the light and life of the occasion. 


Parents, teachers, directors and children are be- 
coming interested, and the opposers of the school 
system are arousing, and there is much agitation.— 
Whether it will terminate in progress, remains to be 
seen. 

There is opposition to the School Law, on ac- 
count of the abolition of sub-committees; the with- 
holding of the State appropriation till four months 
school has been taught, &c. ; the expense attending 
the county superintendency, and, it may be with 
some reason, on account of the person holding that 
office; yet there is a strong feeling in favor of the 
law, and he had been treated with uniform kindness 
throughout the eounty. 

He had examined and granted certificates to 350 
teachers, held 50 public examinations, lectured 20 
times, generally to full houses, and visited 200 
schools. 

There will be opposition to the present state of 
things, trom many friends of the system, till it is 
demonstrated to be better than the old. Pennsyl- 
vanians do not adopt without examination, and the 
opponents of the school system, of course, will op- 
pose it the more for its promising to be successful. 


The educationists of the county connected with 
colleges and academies, and the best common school 
teachers of the county, are earnestly in favor of the 
law, and are working to get it fairly in operation. 

They hope to be successful, and though they have 





some as good teachers and schools as there are in 
the State, their main object is to make better. 


Mr. Hiilburn, of Northampton, said, he was proud 
to have the honor to represent his county here. The 
natural advantages of Northampton county for agri- 
cultural, manufacturing and commercial purposes, 
are not exceeded by those of any county in the 
State. Several canals and any number of railroads 
pass through, or have their termini, within its bor- 
ders. The soil is of the first quality, and beneath 
its surface are deposited rich mines of iron ore.— 
These physical advantages, it is hoped, will soon be 
brought to have a powerful influence upon the sys- 
tem, which is to invigorate mental capacity. 

Though a large number of the intelligent people 
of Northampton are warm friends of education, 
there is also a strong current of opposition to the 
superintendency. It would be difficult to say what 

roportion of the tax-payers are opposed to the law. 
He was inclined to think, if the question were fully 
canvassed, that not one out of three of the taxable 
inhabitants would be opposed to it ; and the volume 
of intelligence in favor of the office, as compared 
with that against it, would probably stand as ten to 
one. 

To show this, he need but state a single instance. 
A meeting in opposition to the superintendency was 
called at Pennsville in Lehigh township, and adver- 
tisements, which in their composition and orthog- 
raphy indicated the strongest argument in favor of 
the office, were posted up over nearly one-third of 
the county. The day previous to the one on which 
the meeting was to be held,a gentleman of the 
neighborhood, in passing through the place, was 
stopped and requested to draw up a set of resolu- 
tions for the meeting to adopt, but he refused to 
have anything to do with it. And, as the enemies 
of education could not find one among their number 
to draw up a set of resolutions, the meeting was a 
failure. 

As far as he was individually concerned, he must 
do the people of the county the justice to say, that 
wherever he went in the discharge of his official du- 
ties, he was received with the greatest kindness. It 
is not the opposition to the superintendency alone 
which appears on the surface, but the old hatred to- 
wards schbola, which, for a time lying dormant, 
has again been roused up by the creation of the su- 
perintendency. To show the true characteris- 
tic of the people, he stated that, in Williams town- 
ship he had persuaded the directors to hold their 
exhibitions in the churches. They had the cour- 
age to stem the current, which was strongly against 
the measure. After an exhibition, one of the spec- 
tetors present was called upon by the directors, to 
deliver an address. Almost every man present had 
signed the petition for the repeal of the superinten- 
dency. Yet when the utility of the office was clear- 
ly pointed out, many of them were willing to sign a 
petition against the repeal of the office, for, said 
they, we find that we are wrong, and we are willing 
to say so. 

He candidly stated the difficulties which exist.— 
It is useless to conceal the facts. It would amount 
to dishonesty to do so, It would be an abuse of 

ublic opinion, Let the difficulty rather be fully 
ooked in the face and met. He felt not at all dis- 
couraged with the opposition that has been thus far 
aroused, It is the very thing we want. Let there 
be a friction of thought on the subject. The ques- 
tion needs but agitation, and the enemies to educa- 
tion must succumb, Agitation has been too long 
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delayed already. Some must make sacrifices, Oth- 
ers have done so before. A great national good has 
never been acquired without an equally great sacri- 
fice‘ on the part of the friends of humanity. The 
friends of ebezetinn will stand by the cause and 
sustain it. 


He could not speak as exultingly as the gentle 
man from Lancaster; yet he should do the people 
of Northampton wrong, were he to speak as despon- 
dingly, as some gentleman had done. Hig county 
had advanced at least fifty per cent. since the crea- 
tion of the superintendency, and that is some conso- 
lation. He would not willingly over-estimate what 
had been done. 

With only one exception he had knocked at the 
door of every school house in Northampton, and 
had examined every child in every township in the 
county, from the a b ce to the grammar classes. 


The choice was left him either to permit many 
incompetent teachers to take charge of schools, or 
to set the districts in a blaze by leaving the school 
houses stand empty. He thought it prudent to 
pursue the former course. But these incompetent 
applicants were told that, for the present they might 
have charge of schools, but unless they should make 
proper efforts in the meantime, next year duty would 
compel him to reject them. A strict record is kept, 
and it is understood that all who have not risen 
from their former state of incompetency will be re- 
jected. The consequence is that now many young 
men are going to school, in order to qualify them- 
selves for the coming examinations. Northampton 
is moving, slowly, it is true, but still she is moving. 

The great difficulty in this county is the German 
language; but the difficulty lies not, as some sup- 
pose, in the presence of both, but in the absence of 
one. He would endeavor to take steps tu remove this 
difficulty as soon as it can possibly be reached. As 
long as the children speak exclusively one language, 
while they are required to study in another, it is fol- 
ly to suppose that any thing like reasonable pro- 
gress can be expected to be made. It would in fact 
be working out impossibilities. The experiment to 
meet this serious difficulty shall be made, and not 
only as regards this point, but as to the general im 
provements of the schools; and at the next meeting 
of the convention, he hoped to be able to give a good 
account of Northampton county. 


Mr. Gibson, of Centre, said his county is large, 
though not numbering so many schools as some oth 
ers, and the schools are greatly separated by the 
mountains and ridges. During the winter he had 
visited all the schools except a very few, which 
closed before he could possibly reach them in the 
regular course of visitation, having been prevented 
from commencing as soon as he otherwise would 
have done, by the delays andinterruptions in the pre- 
liminary duty of examining the teachers, and latter- 
ly by sickness. 

He can say truthfully, that there has been a man- 
ifest improvement in the schools generally. Not 
only have teachers been better qualified for their 
duties, but they have been using greater exertions 
to give satisfaction. He could mention the names 
of some, not previously lacking in literary qualifica- 
tions, who had run down in public opinion, through 
tack of interest in their schools and inattention to 
their proper business: but who, by their diligence 
and efforts this year, have regained their reputation, 
and would now mm employed by any board of direc- 
tors. In reference to such cases, a director said a 
few days ago: “The improvement in our district has 





been worth all your salary.” A greater interest has 
been manifested by the people generally in the 
schools, 

The greatest difficulty has been the lack of com- 
petent teachers. They had been making efforts 
to remove this before another year, and hope in 
some measure to succeed. All feel the want of 
Normal Schools. Severat Academies are helping 
in this matter; yet they are not properly Normal 
schools, and only in part relieve the difficulty. The 
students coming out of these, from time to time, ex- 
hibit respectable attainment in the branches to be 
taught in the school, but need instruction and ex- 
perience in the art of teaching, and in government. 
More failures this winter have resulted from want 
of tact in the ordering and governing of schools, 
than from want of literary qualifications. Some who 
exhibited on examination a good measure of the ne- 
cessary literary qualifications, have failed most in 
the art of teaching; and others who did not pro- 
mise at their examination so much, have succeeded 
beyond expectation in governing and interesting 
their schocls. A great deal depends in all cases 
on the faithful diligence of the teacher. 

They are about to establish a Normal School in 
the county. Three competent Teachers are engag- 
ed, under his own supervision. The school will be 
in its infancy the present’ year ; and is intended only 
as an experiment, upon which to found more exten- 
sive operations. 

At the meeting of the. Teachers’ Convention of 
Clinton county, last winter, many teachers from 
Centre being present, a committee was appointed to 
report subsequently on the expediency and practi- 
cability of these two counties uniting in the estab- 
lishment ofa Normal School. The present attempt 
is not intended to supersede, or in any manner em- 
barrass this proposed union. Whenever the Teach- 
ers’ Associations of the two counties shall agree on 
school, common to both counties, the one spoken of 
school shall be merged in it; hence the attempt 
made in Centre will only facilitate the object. 

Next to the want of competent teachers, has been 
that of uniformity in the books used in the schools. 
Some boards of directors have neglected altogeth- 
er the selection of a uniform series of books; and 
others have performed this duty very imperfectly. 
What a source of difficulty this has been to good 
teachers, and how much the schools have lost there- 
by, need not be here stated, especially after the able 
report on this subject by the Superintendent of Ju- 
niata county. That report should be published soon 
and in full, for the information of school directors, 
teachers and parents. 

In regard to school houses, many are poorly 
adapted for comfort and convenience ; too small for 
the number of scholars crowded into them; badly 
arranged as to seats and desks, and wanting in the 
necessary school apparatus, In many there is no 
blackboard at all ;—and in others only a little thing, 
scarcely deserving the name. No competent teach- 
er can be contended with this state of things. Out- 
line Maps, with few exceptions, are not in use. 

His intercourse with directors has been generally 
pleasant. In noinstance had he been received dis- 
courteously. Dissatisfaction with the Superintenden- 
cy has been manifested in some parts, but it has been 
by no means general; and most of the opposition 
arose either from misapprehension, or dissatisfac- 
tion with the whole system of common schools. He 
heard of no teachers, deserving the position, who 
had found fault with the Superintendency. Indeed, 
good teachers like to see those inspecting their 
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schools, who can appreciate their labors and suc- 
cess. 

In conclusion—he could safely say—amidst all 
that is discouraging and yet lacking, and many de- 
fects, there has been manifest improvement; some 
of the common schools of the county, being no mean 
rivals of some of the academies. He had seen 
enough during the past year to predict what the 
schools may become under pra management, and 
the cordial co-operation of parents, directors, and 
teachers, with the Superintendency. 

Mr. McDowell said, in these reports of proceed- 
ings, in the several counties, there must necessarily 
be much sameness. When he set out, he was deter- 
mined to keep as near the requirements of law as 
possible ; and in the first round through the county, 
the Teachers for the several Districts were exam- 
ined, invariably in presence of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and such of the citizens as chose to attend, with 
one exception. That was in the District in which 
he resides, the several Boards of which have heard 
him examine Teachers, for the last eighteen years; 
and many now being the same Teachers before ex- 
amined, they did rot think their presence necessary. 
The deficiency in the number of teachers requisite 
was very great in most of the Districts, in conse- 
quence of which, much precious time was lost, and 
much traveling from place to place required, before 
many of the schools were got under way. 

Having discovered the universal desire of the peo- 
ple, and Teachers, and scholars, that he should visit 
their schools, he determined to gratify them to the ut- 
most extent of his power and opportunities. In these 
visits he endeavored to aid Teachers in adopting 
better plans of instruction, and encouraged industry 
and progress, in order to effect as favorable an influ- 
ence on communities as possible; considering that 
the shortest way to the hearts of parents, is generally 
through their children. 


There can be no douht that very much good has 
resulted in favor of the system. from the introduction 
of modern and much improved modes of imparting 
inctruction and impressing it upon the mind and 
memory, from the extended use of blackboards, map-, 
charts, cards, &c. Many Teachers who were pret- 
ty well qualified in point of scholarship, but who 
needed practice and experience, have, by such means, 
and by industry and perseverance, much improved 
themselves and their schools, to the delight and sat- 
isfaction of the people in many parts of the county, 
as has been learned from themselves, and the rais- 
ing of the system in the estimation of the candid 
and reflecting. He had been informed by the peo- 
ple in cifferent pacts of the county that they never 
had such schools before, and by Teachers, that the 
system, since the condition of their schools is known 
to the people through public examinations, is re- 
ceived with much more favor than last fall. Teach- 
ers also admit that they never had such schools, in 

int of order, application of mind, industry and care- 
ulness, as during the last term ; and that the expec- 
tation of the visits of the Superintendent has had a 
material effect in the production of these results. 

He did not succeed in carrying out the determina- 
tion to visit every school, but had been through eve- 
ty District, as far as possible, and many of them en- 
tirely. The Directors of some of the Districts, in- 
telligent and active in the cause, were in the schools 
every month, and in some instances, in towns and 
Villages, every week. In such cases, he did not 


think his presence so necessary as where the schools 
were totally neglected. In some schools of the lat- 
ter class of Districts, he had been twice and even 
thrice. He hopes to find a better state of things 
next term, as there has been much more care by the 
friends of the cause in the selection of Directors than 
formerly. 

It is true, there has been much opposition to the 
operations of the system, ‘and espec’ *|ly to the office 
of Superintendent, in some parts of the county; but 
it has been chiefly amongst those who have always 
been opposed to the whole system, on account of tax- 
ation, and the Superintendency is made the butt of 
their opposition. But in other parts of the county, 
he has met with much kindness and encouragement 
and support. 

Some schools are still in operation, several having 
a term of seven months, and tlose of the borough of 
Chambersburg ten months. In that place there are 
some very superior schools, especially female schools 
The same may be said of towns and villages. Sev- 
eral of the Districts have much increased the school 
term, and several also have increased the salary of 
teachers ; many female teachers now receiving $20 
per month, the highest price given to males, hereto- 
fore; males now receiving twenty-four, twenty- 
seven, and some thirty dollars. 

Mr. Kerr, of Allegheny, stated, that, as he had 
held the office only from the first of December last, 
his experience was not so great, nor the fruit of his 
labors so matured, as that of his brother Superinten- 
dents. True, he ‘could a tale unfold,”—but as it 
wuld necessarily lead him into a detailed statement 
of facts, he thought it would be most advisable to 
Kerr-tail his remarks. 

Allegheny county, will compare favorably in ed- 
ucational affairs with any other in the State. Her 
magnificent school edifices, especially those of the 
cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny, and indeed not 
a few in the adjacent boroughs, are an honor to those 
who were identified with their erection. Her Prin- 
cipals of the various ward and graded schools are 
known all over the State;—and for individual talent, 
for zeal in the glorious cause in which they are en- 
gaged—fur scholastic attainments—for success in de- 
veloping the mind, they are unsurpassed by any in 
this Commonwealth. 

Their Assistants, selected mostly from the gentler 
sex, are invaluable aids, and he did not hesitate in 
asserting that a more efficient corps of female teach- 
ers cannot le produced. 

Many of the teachers in the rural districts, in ad- 
dition to being eminently qualified for their vocation, 
feel deeply the responsibility resting upon them.— 
From the interest they manifested at the Teachers’ 
Institutes held in various parts of the county, he 
could speak of them with confidence, and venture 
to predict, that, at no distant day, their Jabors will be 
better appreciated, and their positions correspond- 
ingly elevated. 

In his perigrinations through the county, he was 
agreeably disappointed in finding many comfortable 
school houses, occupying pleasant sites, which were 
in striking contrast with those erected years ago, 
the roofs of which were often as the Dutchmansaid, 
“shingled mit straw.” He attributed this change 
to the advancement of education, wrought by the 
united efforts of teachers, directors and parents. He 
well remembered, when connected with the Ist 
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often receiving visits from gentlemen, representing 
Boards of Directors from different parts of the coun- 
ty,—and in some instances, from adjacent counties, 
who were desirous of examining the building—ot 
noting down the length, breadth, and height of its 
respective rooms—the size of desks—and indeed 
everything regarded as improvements or facilities. 
This is but one instance, out of many, which he 
could cite, showing the influence (although imper- 
ceptible at the time) that directors are capable of ex- 
erting, even in the erection of a school building.— 
Like the waves caused by the sudden immersion of a 
pebble in the centre of a pool—they will widen and 
widen, and are only Jost when dashed upon the shore. 

Another feature to which he would briefly cal] at- 
tention, is the Allegheny Co. Association of Teach- 
ers and Friends of Education, which meets monthly 
in the City of * Soot and Smoke,” which, although 
it may contaminate (hg meant the soot) yet it is per- 
fectly healthy, and regarded by medical men as very 
wholesome,as witness the person of its representative 
on the present occasion. | 

This Association was organized some five years 
since—and he not could refrain from making hon- 
orable mention of one, now deceased, to whom the 
society is mainly indebted for its existence—Mr. L. 
T. Covell,—a man who sacrificed health and life in 
his indomittable energy and indefatigable zea), for 
the elevation of the Teachers’ profession. He allu- 
ded to him with pleasure, mingled with regret— 
pleasure in recalling his many virtues—regret for 
his premature demise. 

** He now sleeps beneath the clods of the valley,” 
He has gone—“‘ to that bourne 
Whence no traveller can e’er return.” 


As one of the results of the Superintendency, se- 
veral township Associations have been organized, 
auxiliary tothe County Association. This bringing 
of the teachers together, so that mind comes in con- 
tact with mind, thereby giving a new impulse, is 
deemed of the highest importance. Directors and 
parents will also be attracted, if properly conducted, 
and will be the better enabled to judge of the quali- 
fications of their respective teachers. 


Under the direction of the Superintendent, eix 
Teachers’ Institutes have been held at different 
places in the county. These were intended as sub- 
stitutes for visiting the schools. How much good has 
been accomplished—time, the great regulator of hu- 
man affairs, can alone disclose. 


It is worthy of remark, that, with one exception, 
these Institutes were well attended. At one place 
the number present was variously estimated from 
six hundred to one thousand persons, At another, 
the expense incurred by the Superintendent in ful- 
filling his appointment, was considerably increased 
by the sudden closing of the Allegheny river. But 
the expense was more than fully covered by the libe- 
ral contributions of those in attendance at Taren- 
tum. 

As the schools are generally closed in the rural 
districts, during the summer, it was thought advisa- 
ble, after consulting a number of directors and teach- 
ers, to establish at the residence of the Superintend- 
ent, a Normal School. The services of Mr. R. 
Curry, A. M., have been secured as Principal, and 
the Institution was opened on the 3d inst. Its pros- 
pects are flattering, and it is hoped great good will 
be its result. The importance of such institutions 





is so app:rent to every reflecting mind, as to require 
neither advocacy nor commendation. 

The time allotted to each Superintendent on this 
occasion, to give a brief recital of his workings, is 
too limited to give many particulars. But whilst 
the recital may savor a little of egotism, it is hoped 
it will not militate against the office itself, or the 
duties it imposes. May these recitals, like the 
gleamings of the eastern sky, preluding the advance 
of day, promise us a more glorious perception of un- 
folding truth, for 
ae — 9 these things be—and overcome us like a summer 

ciou 

Without our special notice.” 

Adjourned till 9 A. M. to-morrow. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 

Convention met in Supreme Court Room. 

Roll ealled—present as before. 

Verbal reports resumed. 

Mr. Good, of Berks, said, it would have afforded 
him pleasure to make some remarks upon the effects 
of the county superintendency, on public feeling in 
regard to education, on directors, on teachers and 
schools in Berks county: but after listening to the 
glowing account of the Superintendent of Lancaster 


county, and of the lively interest manifested, both © 
by parents and directors, he felt reluctant to address ~ 
this convention ;—he almost felt as if he had nothing © 


to say. 

aah brief synopsis of his labors, he might state, 
that he had examined 485 teachers, devoting to this 
work, in the first part of the season, three successive 
weeks in travelling through the county, and after- 
wards two days every week during the fall months, 
He had established 13 Teachers’ Institutes or Asso- 
ciations in the county,—delivered at least 50 public 
addresses, exclusive of the numerous addresses made 
to schools and teachers,—visited upwards of 380 
schools, to which he devoted four months without in- 
terruption;—and had been instrumental in holding a 
county Teachers’ Institute and establishing a Nor- 
mal School. 

It will be readily admitted that the effects of these 
labors, in all their bearings, cannot be adequately 
estimated, at so earlyadate. Results in reforms of 
this kind are necessariiy of slow production. Nor 
has this agency been endowed with supernatural 
powers. But the seed has been sown and will yield 
its harvest. 

The nature of the field, too, deserves considera- 
tion. The people of Berks county, in general, are 
characterized by Dorian simplicity and Spartan de- 
votion, not indeed to the practices of war, nor to the 
pursuits of Athenian refinement, but to the useful 
and manly pursuits of agriculture. The German 
mind, either from constitution or habit, is averse to 
all innovation, and hence the introduction of real 
improvement in any department of life is slow.— 
Education, beyond the simplest elements of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, has been deemed not only 
useless, but actually dangerous, by a portion of the 
community. Berks was one of the last to come un- 
der the operation of the common school system, and 
then not without compulsion. Hence the system has 
had to combat considerable opposition ; and especial- 
ly in those districts in which schools are most needed 
and in which very little, if anything, had been ac- 
complished, previous to the passage of the law of 
1854. The superintendency, prejudged and misap- 
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prehended, of course, had largely incurred this op. 
position, but even in the most hostile districts it has 
not been without good results. 

It is otjected, on the part of some, that the super 
intendency has had no effect upon the cause of edu- 
cation and schools, Let the objector state fully and 
forcibly his objections. Let him assert that the of- 
fice is a useless appendage tothe system. But there 
isanother side to the question. 

He claimed, in its favor, the following effects to 
which he invited attention : 

1. It had discovered and revealed, both to the peo 
ple and the department, the miserable character of 
anumber of schools; and if a ful] knowledge of any 
evil as the first step towards its removal, then a very 
important advance had been made in Berks. The 
friends of the system must thus be largely stirred up 
1o renewed exertions in its favor, and its opponents 
compelled to admit that something was necessary to 
be done. 

2. It had produced a marked effect on Directors. 
Their interest has been aroused, their sense of re- 
sponsibility awakened, and the duty of visitation 
better performed, than formerly. 

3. lt had excited the good teachers to increased 
activity in their schools, and to effurts out of school, 
towards their own improvement, never thought of be 
fore; while it had driven very many out of the call- 
ing who were neither fit, nor desirous to become fit- 
ted, for the business. 

4. It had enlivened the school and infused into 
both teacher and pupil, a desire to succeed, a spirit of 
emulation not perceived formerly. 

All these and others trat might be named, were re- 
tults fairly attributable to the presence and agency of 
authoritative examination, supervision and visitation. 
Of course, none of these effects were yet full. or 
even obvious to the hasty observer. But their com 
mencement in all, and their considerable progress in 
several of these particulars, are indisputable, and 
with time, patience and effor., would plainly mani- 
fest themselves and justify the office. 

Mr. Ross, of Mifflin, said: Having had occasion 
recently to visit the two counties lying between this 
and Philadel phia,he found that a better state of feeling 
in regard to the present school law, nearly as prom- 
ising a state of the public schools, and as much evi- 
dence of advancement amongst the teachers, exists 
in Mifflin county as in either of them ; notwithstand- 
ing the proceedings in Mifflin do not as often appear 
in print. The teachers and schools in his county, al- 
though not foremost, are not far behind, in the march 
of improvement. 

Some of the teachers of Mifflin are equal to any in 
the State, and since the new Jaw has been establish 
ed, many of them have formed themselves into a 
County Teachers’ Association, which meets semi 
monthly, and in which they render each other mor: 
actual benefit, by reciting assigned lessons to each: 
other in turn, than can be derived from the Jectures. 
&e. of the three days Teachers’ Institutes, held once 
or twice a year in one locality. 


In this conneection he would respectfully sugges! 
to secretaries of Teachers’ Institutes, reporting pro- 
ceedings for educational journals, that in future they 
give usthe substance of what the professors advance, 
instead of the oft-repeated columns of the order of ex 
trcises alone. By this course, the proceedings of 
Teachers’ Institutes will be oftener read, and more 


He repeated, there are some superior teachers in 

in Mifflin, and if a more liberal policy were pursued 
towards them by some of our schoo! directors, and the 
teachers, had the necessary backing from the parents, 
many of the schools would be equa! to any in Phila- 
delphia. Until the same liberal! policy is extended 
to teachers as to all other professions, we have no 
right to expect that they will become interested in 
their business; but we may rely upon it, they will 
always quit the business at the first opportunity, as 
has been the case in time past. 

The State Certificate recommended at this Con- 
vention, would reanimate many of the teachers to 
obtain it, notwithstanding the many discouragements 
to their continuing in the profession. He hoped, by 
the next convention, that the form for a State certih- 
cate will be prepared which will be issued by the De- 
partment, or by examiners ap; ointed for the purpose, 

There is less opposition to the present schoo! law 
in Mifflin county than the Superintendent of Berks 
spoke of; yet a few school directors have signed 
petitions to abolish the Superintendency: an office 
that was less paid for the amount of work expected 
than any other. 

What has the new law done for the schools of Mif- 
flin county? It has set the teachers to studying to 
qualify themselves for the permanent certificate ; it 
has driven some old teachers from the field, who 
though they could govern, could teach nothing ; it 
has introduced some young teachers, drilled in the 
academies, who wil! learn to govern in time, and 
what they do teach will not have to be unlearned. 

The schools are fast approaching a uniformity in 
Mifflin, where before the passage of the present school 
laws, all the school books in the State were used.— 
I; many, there were as many diffrent books, as scho- 
lars in each of the branches tanght. A law that 
could remedy this evi] alone, has done much to im- 
prove the schools; and when a comparison is made 
between the opposition tothe present, and that tothe 
school laws previous to this, at their first introdne- 
tion, there is little to fear for its u.timate triumph, 

Dr. Acker, of Montgomery, said, that owing to 
some Circumstances existing in his county, that pro- 
bably do not exist to the same extent in some others 
in relation to school matt:rs, caution has been ren- 
dered necessary in the management of the cause of 
common school education, The system itself has 
not yeiforen received with entire unanimity, through- 
out the county. 

He commenced visiting the schoo!s about the mid- 
dle of October Jast, and has ‘still a few districts to 
visit. He had previously taken a tour through the 
county to meet the directors and to examine teach- 
ers, This was in the latter part of August and be- 
ginning of September. There were not Teachers 
enough in all the districts, at the first visit. Into 
one district, about twenty-five miles trom his resi- 
denee, he went three times, and finally there was a 
supply obtained for the schools, 

In visiting schools his plan of operation was about 
as followe:—He generally visited only two schools 
per day—but was sometimes compelled to deviate 
trom this course and visit three, so as to get through; 
the terms in some of the districts being only of four 
months duration. He requested the teacher to pur- 
sue his usual course of recitation an! instruction.— 
While the teacher was doing this, he wasa listener 
and observer of the recitations, and of the methodus 





benefit may be derived from the reading of them. 


instructionis, taking notes of them, and sometimes 
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asking questions in the different branches of study, 
after the class had recited its usual lesson. After 
hearing their recitations in this way, he would pass 
around the school-room, question the scholars as to 
what they were studying and as to their proficiency 
and progress, taking care to have special attention 
to those things which he deemed of particular im- 
portance. 

After informing himself of the condition of the 
school in this way, of the manner of instruction, 
progress, &c., &c., he generally said a few words to 
the scholars before their dismissal, explaining the 
object of comtng to school, and why it is tat they 
were to pursue the studies in which they were en- 
gaged. After this, such remarks and suggestions to 
tae Teacher were made, as might be of advantage 
to the schools. He referred to such deficiencies and 
wants as had presented themselves during the exam- 
ination. He kept notes of the schools,—the manner 
in which they were conducted, their order, building, 
lots, &e., &c. 

The uumber of schools in the county is about 230. 

The county superintendency has had a beneficia! 
effect upon the schools. He thinks it is viewed in 
amore favorable light generally by directors, though 
there may be exceptions. The office was at first re- 
ceived by them with distrust, the belief being enter- 
tained that it was nothing more than a dictatorship 
set over them; but when going round to examine 
teachers, its true object was explained, to the satis- 
faction of many. ‘here now seems to be a disposi- 
tion, on the part of many, at least, to give ita fair 
trial. 

It has certainly had a good effect upon Teachers. 
The examinations in the first place were better than 
he expected they would be. He could aiso bear tes- 
timony to the faithful discharge of their duties gen- 
erally, and itis his firm belief that the schools in 
Montgomery county, as a whole, during the pas 
winter, have been more effectual than they were at 
any previous period. He was agreeably disappoiut- 
ed with some of the scheols. He even found in 
those in which he apprehended the worst state of 
things from the examinations, that an effort had been 
made, which was not without benefit. 

Upon the scholars he felt assured that his visits 
have had good effects. After speaking with them 
about their stucies and asking them questions, he 
felt confident a happy impression was made upon 
their minds, 


Generally, then, he was not saying too much in 
asserting that the effect has been good, and there is a 


better feeling among teachers. They feel that good 
teacliing is to be appreciated, and they are now dis- 
posed to prepare themselves for it. During the pres- 
ent -pring and summer, a large number of those en- 
gaged in tevching during the winter, will be attend. 
ing the different ‘private schools, in order to fit 
theiselyes more thoroughly for their business. 
There is a Teachers’ Association in the county, as 
well os several district associations, During the 
comng summer, a Teachers’ Institute will be held 
The termes, in those districts in which they were 
short. will be lengthened, so that there will be but a 
few districts that will have only four months schoo), 
during the coming school year; wiereas there hav: 
been several during the pres-nt. Bome will be 
lenyihenace one month, and ohers, probably, two 
months. Better inducements will algo be given to 
the Teachers, during the coming year, in many of 





the districts ; and some steps are being taken to in. 
troduce the gradation of the schools into some of the 
districts. All this is certainly an advancement on 
the previous educational condition of the county. 

Mr. Stoddard, of Wayne, sai2z, it was somewhat 
difficult to speak upon the effect which the office of 
County Superintendent has exerted over the educa- 
tional interests of his county, as many individuals 
had previously become deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the schools and labored nobly to advance their 
interests. 

Vhe fall previous to the election of the County 
Superintendent, a Teachers’ Institute had been call. 
ed at Bethany, and persons of acknowledged ability 
employed to lecture, &c. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
and also that those who attended were subjected to 
no expense, still, there were but two or three teach- 
ers of the county present, excepting those who be- 
longed to the Institution of which he had charge in 
Bethiny. Such, at that time. was the want of in- 
terest on the part of teachers themselves, 

When he began the duties of the office as County 
Superintendent, he gave public notice that he would 
mect the teachers of the several districts of the 
county in their respective districts, for examination, 
and desired the Directors and the inhabitants gen- 
erally to be present. ‘These meetings were in most 
instances well attended. Remarks were made cal- 
culated to give a better understanding of the school 
law, and also of the duties and responsibilities of 
teachers. 

In visiting a few schools, as he passed along, while 
examining the teachers, he could not help observing 
a lack of interest on the part of both teachers and 
pupils. There were a great variety of school books 
on the same subjects in nearly every school,—in 
some, four different grammars, and eight different 
arithemetics, In fact there was no system, nor sys- 
tematic teaching in a majority of the schools visited. 

He called another Teachers’ Institute last fal! and 
two this spring, and nearly every teacher of the 
county attended and at their close expressed much 
regret, that the Institute could not continue two or 
three weeks instead of one. They felt that they 
were engaged in a responsible and noble profession 
for which they were illy prepared, and every oppor- 
tunity for adding to their stock of knowledge per- 
taining to the science of teaching, was eagerly 
sought. 

School D rectors and parents also, manifested a 
deep interest in the Institutes. ‘They have in every 
instance accommodated the Teachers with board du- 
ring the Institute, free of expense; and they sti! 
desire to do so, hoping that thereby they will be do- 
ing something to advance the interests of our com- 
mon schools. 

During the winter he had visited the schools, and 
delivered about thirty public addresses upon educa- 
tion and the school law. He acknowledged with 
pleasure the vaiuable aid received from the Minis 
ters of the Gospel, of the county, in awakening an 
interest in this important subject. They have at all 
times opened their churches, for educational im: et- 
ings, and by their talents and influence have added 
much to the:r interest. 

Most of the school directors and many parents 
generally accompanied him in visiting the sehovls, 
and appeured to feel a deep interest in their nro<per- 
'y. In one instance, while visiting a schoo! that 
was well classified and taught, in the presence of 
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sixteen or twenty of the inhabitants, he inquired of 
a lad of 15 years, how long he had studied arithme- 
tic, to which he replied, five years. Mr. S. then 
continued :—Have you learned as much this winter 
as any previous year? He replied, yes sir, I think 
I have learned more. Have you learned us much 
this winter as you learned during the five years you 
have been study:ng! He replied, I think I have 
Jearned more this winter in all my studies than I 
ever learned before. The same might, in truth, be 
said-ot ten or twenty other schools of the county.— 
The Teachers are beginning to learn the Science 
and Art of teaching, and as a consequence, they are 
enabled to inspire their pupils with an irrepressible 
desire to become learned,—to create in their bosoms 
a living energy. 


The people of Wayne county are an industrious, 
intelligent people, and will with pleasure approve of 
any law that is best calculated to advance the intel- 
lectual and moral develupment ot their sons and 
daughters. Theyare already beginning to teel that 
they have, during the past few years, spent their 
school funds without receiving in return a fair equiv- 
alent. 

They are beginning to be more fully aware of 
the fact, that he who would teach successfully must 
undergo a special training to fit him for his protes- 
sion, and to discard the idea that every graduate of 
college, and every man of literary ability is qualified 
toteach. They are beginning to look to our County 
institutes, our County Normal! Schools,and in prospect 
to our State Normal School, to provide them with 
competent teachers. 


On motion of Mr. Guyer, verbal reports were sus- 


pended for the present. 

Mr. Reimensnyder, from the committee on the An- 
nulment of ‘Teachers’ Certificates, read their report. 

The report was accepted, and on a motion to 
adopt it, 

Mr. Weaver, said that though there was very much 
he approved in this able report, yet he could not 
endorse the suggestion that the 10 days notice pro- 
vided to be given under the law, to teachers, should 
be dispensed with by county superintendents, The 
teacher should in all cases have the opportunity of 
defence. Complaints eften originate in personal ill- 
feeling, and will not bear a fair investigation. 


Mr. Reimensnyder thought that instant action 
should take place, in case of an unworthy teacher, 
The law does not provide for any notice by the Di- 
rectors when they dismiss a Teacher, nor does it 
seem .o contemplate a defence by the Teacher, after 
the county superintendent has concluded to with- 
draw the certificate. The ten days notice, to be of 
any avail tothe teacher, must be given before the de- 
termination to withdraw. No judicious officer would 
act, in such cases, without previous and careful in- 
vestigation. 


Mr. Brown said the object of the law was to give 
an opportunity of defence. It is reasonable, and 
should uever be denied 


Dr. Smith said if a certificate were erroneously an- 
pulled, it could be restored on due explanation. 


Mr. Newman thought the law was well arranged 
on this delicate point ; and that the restoration ofa 
certificate would be poor amends for the serious in- 
jury of annulment, 





Mr. Sears hoped this part of the report would be 
stricken out. A chief objection against the office 
is the extent of power supposed to be possessed.— 
The adoption of the report, as it stands, would add 
to this feeling. 


Mr. Laughlin moved to recommit the report, with 
instructions to strike out the passage dispensing 
with 10 days notice, 

Mr. Fell asked whether Directors had not the 
power to dismiss teachers without any notice, in 
certain cases,? 

Dr. Smith said there were difficulties, especially 
in the border counties. Teachers were sometimes 
out of the State, and consequently out of reach of 
notice. 

The motion to recommit, for the purpose designa- 
ted, was then agreed to. 

Mr. Wickersham, from the committee on the Im- 
provement of the Local Supervision of the Schools, 
read their report, which was accepted. After an an- 
imated, able and protracted debate, it was also adop- 
ted. But subsequently the vote on its adoption was, 
on motion of Mr. Wickersham, at the request of the 
School Department, reconsidered; and the report 
itself recommitted to the same committee, till the 
next annual meeting of the convention. 

The report and the debate on it are now omitted 
for want of room. 

Mr. Reimensnyder then presented the report on 
the Annulment of Certificates, amended in accord- 
ance with the directions of the Convention ; which 
was, On motion, adopted unanimously. (See page 
246.) 

Mr. Stoddard presented the report of the commit- 
tee on ‘Teachers’ State Certificates, which was ac- 
cepted. On the motion to adopt, its further consid- 
eration was postponed until the afternoon. In the 
course of the afternoon it was fully and ably dis- 
cussed, and again postponed ; and finally, on motion, 
it was re-committed to the same committee till the 
next annual convention. For want of space the re- 
port and debate are omitted. 


Mr. Gow presented the report of the committee 
on the Continuance of Provisional Certilicates, 
which was accepted, 

On the question of adopting the report, on mo- 
tion of Dr. Acker it was postponed till the afternoon. 

At the request of Mr. Hickok, Dept. Supt., the 
roll was again called, for the information of the 
School Department: when 41 members were found 
to be present. 

Adjourned till 2} o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


After the close of an animated debate on State 
Certificates, 

Mr. Gow’s report on the continuance of Provision- 
al Certificates was taken up, on the question of 
adoption. 

Mr. Laughlin was of opinion that if temporary and 
permanent certificates were to be the same in form, 
with the same printed list of branches, and only 
distinguishable from each other by the figures and 
blanks in each, there would be some danver of hav- 
ing them taken for each other, by cureless persons, 
This might lead to confusion and dissatisfaction, 

Mr. Beebe said the report was an excellent one, 
and ought to be adopted. The present forms of 
certificate have given rise to great dissutisfacti: o.— 
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Take the case of a young person with good gen- 
eral education but no experience as a teacher, and 
that of the person merely qualified in Reading, Wri- 
ting and Arithmetic, but experienced in teaching. 
In both instances, not only by the instructions of 
the Department, but by the necessities of the Dis- 
tricts, we are authorized to issue certificates. Yet 
in these two classes of cases, so widely different, the 
present form of certificate presents no opportunity 
of fairly representing the actual qualifications of ei- 
ther. This form of certificate will obviate the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Gow said it was of the utmost importance 
that those who take certificates into their hands 
should be able to tell, at a glance, the exact quali- 
fications and standing of their owners. It is the 
certificate which should tell something. Those we 
now have, tell nothing, or very little that is satis- 
factory. In addition to this, there is too much dif- 
ference in the practice of the several Co, Supts, 
Some put the standard of qualification very high— 
some too low. A scale of figures to express grades 
of qualification, over the whole State, would, in a 
measure, equalize the standard. The form now pre- 
sented is very similar to that proposed by Mr. Stod- 
dard, to the last Convention. We could not then 
perceive the propriety of it; but experience has 
shown that he then had aclearer view of the matter 
than we. Suppose the record of a school was kept 
in the same form as that in which the Teacher's 
qualifications are now noted,—every class merely 
marked Ist grade, or 2d grade, and nothing more 
definite. Would thissatisfy parents and Directors? 


On the other hand, by adopting a regular scale of 
figures, you can accurately represent the exact 


standing of each teacher in each branch. There 
could be no danger of Directors misunderstanding 
this form. Of course there would be, at the foot of 
it, an explanation of the meaning of the figures and 
marks used. It will be for the State Superinten- 
dent to perfect this matter, so as to avoid the pos- 
sibility of error. It is only our part to propose the 
principle. 


Mr. Weaver would prefer a provision for two dis- 
tinct forms of certificate. The temporary class to 
be renewed annually ; the others only to be renewed 
at the option of the holder, when he applies for an 
examination in additional branches, or thinks him- 
s-lf entitled to a higher grade of figures. 


Mr. Barrett liked the report, except in so far as it 
does away with our present form of permanent cer- 
tificate. He approved of the application of figures 
to express the grade of qualification in the tempo- 
rary certificate, 

Mr. Laughlin said the effect of this project, if 
adopted, would be that the Teacher, having the max- 
imum figure in all the branches required by the law, 
would have a certificate exactly equivalent to the 
present permanent certificate. 


Mr. Brown said that the mode of expressing the 
exact grade of qualification by figures, was precise- 
ly what we needed. Such a certificate would pre- 
sent to Directors a fair and full view of the standing 
of the teacher in every branch, and distinguish 
teachers according to their standing and merits, 


Mr. !Vickersham felt compelled to differ from some 
points in the report. As to the application of fig- 
utes to the temporary certificates, he was in favor 
of it, and kept such a record, for his own satisfac- 





tion and future guidance, in all cases, But in the 
case of permanent certificates, there was no reason 
for the use of figures. No one should receive such 
a certificate without being up to the highest num- 
ber, or “thorough,” in all the branches named in 
the law. The maximum need not, therefore, be in. 
serted. But in the case of temporary certificates 
this grading by figures would be convenient and 
would do good. Besides, the County Superinten- 
dent’s booksf provisional certificates are now nearly 
exhausted and must soon be renewed. ‘They may 
therefore be modified. Not so as to the permanent 
certificates. Unfortunately they have been little 
called into use, and may last for years yet, and are 
sufficiently expressive, in their present form. As 
to including all teachers in one form of certificate, 
it would, most probably, not only lead to confusion 
and misapprehension, but would fail of that salutary 
stimulating effect on teachers, which the existence 
of an inferior grade of certificate now exerts. 


Dr. Smithand Mr. Barrett moved to recommit the 
report to the same committee, with instruction to 
amend, in conformity with the views of the conven- 
tion, so as to apply the use of figures to temporary 
certificates only. 

Mr. Gow said, we are only dealing fairly with 
Teachers and Directors, when we use figures in every 
case to express the degree of qualification. If only 
the permanent certificates, now in existence, are in 
the way of this improvement, he was willing to pay 
his share to buy ap this stock and put them out of 
existence. Lvery certificate should unerringly ex- 
presss its own value. 


Dr. Acker thought that similarity of form in all ca- 
ses, would certainly mislead the unwary, and tend 
to errors in the employment of teachers. There was 
something also in the mere matter of form. ‘The 
full certificate should present a different and more 
attractive appearance than the merely provisional 
one. 

Mr. Brown remarked that all certificates of the 
kind now proposed, would be temporary, until No. 6 
was attained in all the branches. 

Mr. Fell thought it inexpedient and unnecessary 
to discard the supply now on hand of permanent cer- 
tificates; but that the proposed change, applied to 
those of a temporary character, would prove both 
satisfactory and beneficial. 

The motion to recommit was then adopted. 

Mr. Good presented the report of the committee 
on the Effects of the County Superintendency, which 
was accepted. 

On motion the report was adopted. 
351. 

Nir. Gow then presented the report on provisional 
certificates, with an amendment in accordance with 
the instructions of the Convention, which was ac- 
cepted, and the amended report adopted. (See 
page 344.) 

Mr. Laughlin presented the report of the commit- 
tee on Uniformity of Text Books, which was accept- 
ed; and on motion the report was adopted, (See 
page 348.) 

Prof. Hart offered to send to each member of the 
convention, a copy of the last annual report of the 
Board of Controllers of the Public Schools of the 
city of Philadelphia. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham the offer of Prof. 
Hart was accepted, and the thanks of the conven- 
tion presented to him. 

Adjourned till 7$ P. M. 


(See page 
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EVENING SESSION. 
Convention met in the Supreme Court Room, at 
74 o'clock. 
On motion, the verbal reports of the Co. Superin- 
tendents were resumed. 


Mr. Guyer of Bradford, and Mr. Black of Butler, 
declined reporting. 


Mr. Krewson, of Schuylkill, says the plan pursu- 
ed in examining Teachers had been in the main, sim- 
ilar to thuse of the gentleman who preceded him.— 


At thetime he advertised to meet directors and ap- | 
plicants to make examinations, very few schools were | 


ready to be opened. Teachers were scarce and many 
were therefore examined at hia dwelling. 


When he commenced regular visits to the schools, 


only two per day were visited;—but finding time pre- 
cious, he was obliged to make the visits shorter; and 
on two or three occasions, where the schools were 
not far distant from each other, or some of them were 
of the primary grade, as many as four schools per 
day were visited. In the work of examination he 
had been surprised, both on finding so many appli- 
cants so well qualified and on meeting some who 
possessed no qualifications at all. He also met se- 


veral instances of applicants who had not passed | 
an examination altogether creditable, yet who had ! 
proven themselves good teachers—becarse they pos- | 
sessed amiability to secure the respect of, and tact to | 


impart instruction to, their pupils. 

Hie had had occasion to complain of disorder or 
neglect in very few cases; and when teachers shal! 
have become more plenty and the profession of teach- 
ing properly established, he hoped to meet no one en- 
gaged in the business, who does not show a desire, 
at least, to perform his or her whole duty. 


When any alteration or addition to the plans of the 
teacher were deemed necessary, he adopted the sug- 
gestive method of drawing attention to it. In nearly 
every school he acted the part of teacher to all of the 
various classes, and made prominent, those points, to 
which he wished to direct the teacher's eye. If er- 
rors in pronunciation or wrong use of terms occur- 
red, or when explanations to pupils did not appear 
sufficiently plain, they were noted down, and the few 
last minutes of the visit were spent in private con- 
versation with the teacher upon them. 


No instance occurred where the teacher did not 
seem pleased with his suggestions, and request him 
to call early again. 

In one township, of twelve schools, with an ag- 
gregate of six hundred and sixty-five pupils, only 
about forty were found to have learned their multi- 
plication table. In one school, spelling was an ex- 
ercise of those only who could not read. These 
things were, as a matter of course, made right. 


The people of Schuylkill county generally exhibit 
an increased interest in the public schools. This is 
perhaps not shown in snch an enthusiastic manner as 
in some other parts of the State ;—but they are 
building good school-houses, lengthening the ses- 
sions, and increasing the pay of,and expecting a 
corresponding improvement in, teachers. 


It is thus they have secured their many able teach- 
ers, who are not only alive but AWAKE. 


In one township thirty-five children were found 


| who had no convenient place to go to school,—the 
| nearest school-house being three miles distant from 
the majority of them. The directors were anti- 
school men, and were opposed to giving them a 
school. The parents of these children had written 
| to the State Superintendent, paid a lawyer $10, and 
petitioned Court, all to no purpose. They were en- 
| titled to rights, but could not secure them. At the 
| request of the County Superintendent, the directors 
| provided them with a teacher during the winter 
| term, and are now preparing to erect a school-house 
| for their accommodation. 
| The time occupied in the visitation of schools av- 


| eraged five days per week, from the first of Decem- 
| ber to the twentieth of March. 


Mr. Kluge, of Lebanon, reports that his first step, 
| after his return from the convention of County Su- 
| perintendents held at Harrisburg, in July last, was, 
| to visit every or nearly every district of his county, 
| in order to make himself better acquainted with the 

different boards of school directors, to distribute 

among them copies of the school laws, and to make 
| such prelininary arrangements in reference to the 
| examination of applicants for the schools of their sev- 
| eral districts, &c., as seemed proper and necessary. 
He subsequently held publie examinations of teach- 
ers in every district of the county, at such times and 
places as had been agreed upon by the different boards 
of directors and himself, and of which due and timely 
| notice had been given in the papers. So great was 
| the scarcity of appiicants for the schools, that, after 
the first examination, he was compelled to appoin ta 
second one, in seven of the fifteen districts of the 
county. So that in all he held twenty two public 
examinations. A sufficient number of teachers hav- 
ing not even then been procured, he was obliged to 
continue the examination of applicants, at his house, 
' for weeks together. The material obtained was, of 
course, in the majority of cases, notsuch as was desi- 
rable ; but still he found, during his visits of the 152 
schools of this county, while in operation, that the 
duties of the teacher were generally very faithfully 
discharged. 

He examined nearly 170 applicants, granting 146 
temporary and 18 permanent certificates. The ex- 
aminations of Teachers in the several districts were 
always held in school-houses, and frequently. he 
might even say generally, well attended by school 
directors ana other citizens. These he invariably 
addressed, previous to opening the examination, and 
in accordance with the directions of the department, 
on the duties of directors, parents, teachers, County 
Superintendents, &c.,—the importance of education 
by common schools, especially in a country with re- 
publican institutions like ours, the objects purposed 
to be obtained by the friends of the system, by the 
provisions of the late act, and the like subjects. The 
examinations usually occupied from 3 to 5 hours, at 
least. 


The time devoted to examinations having been 
necessarily protracted to the beginning of November, 
comparatively little remained for visiting the schools, 
most of which were open only 4 or 44 months. Still, 
by dint of the most strenuous exertions, interrupted 
neither by inclemency of weather nor badness of 
roads, he succeeded ia visiting every school in the 
county once, and a number of them twice, spending 
during the first visits in nearly every one almos 
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half a day. He invariably desired the teacher to 
proceed in his usual mode and course of instruction, 
took notes of what he saw and heard, including the 
structure of the house, dimensions and arrangement 
of the school room, means of ventilation, situation, 
&c., made such remarks and suggestions to teachers 
and to directors, (when any of the latter were pres- 
ent) as.the method pursued by the former, or existing 
circumstances seemed to render necessary. He oc- 
casionally taught a class, and invariably closed with 
an address to the pupils, (in English or German, as 
the case required) commenting on what had been wit- 
nessed in this school and in others previously visit- 
ed ; encouraging them to persevering industry, and 
good behavior, and exhorting the teacher to faithful- 
ness in the discharge of his duties. 

In these visits he was frequently accompanied by 
one or more of the directors; in some districts he 
had one or another of the directors in each schoo! 
house, and in one of them, at least, had enjoyed the 
company of all of them successively. He was every 
where treated with distinguished kindness and cour- 
tesy by the directors, and entertained in the most 
hospitable manner by them as wel! as by private cit- 
izens; and his intercourse with the former was uni- 
formly of the most agreeable kind. 

That the professional superintendency has not been 
without its good effects in his county cannot be deni- 
ed. They were plainly observable in the increased 
exertions, greater accuracy, and better method of 
teachers generally, and the very perceptible improve- 
ment of scholars in many cases. That some schools 
were poorly taught is freely acknowledged; that others 
however, and that a goodly number, were excced.ng- 
ly well managed and taught, is equally true. In the 
Borough the schools are regularly graded and almost 
without exception well conducted. The High School 
will, he doubted not, compare favorably with similar 
institutions in other counties. Of Teachers’ meeting 
but two had been held. 

Attention has, however, been awakened to Teach- 
ers’ Jnstitutes, [Improvement meetings, and Associa- 
tions and he confidently expects that Lebanon shai! 
also in this respect be able to render a better account 
of herself another year. 

At this stage of the proceedings the Governor of 
the Commonwealth was introduced by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose, and took his seat with 
the officers. 

On motion, the reports of the Co. Superiniendents 
were suspended for the present. 

Hon. J. R. McClintock, Senator from Allegheny, 
and chairman of the Committee on Education in the 
Senate, was introduced by the President, and by spe- 
cial request, addressed the Convention, as follows : 

Me. Prestpent:—It is not my desire that the 
members of this convention should receive your an- 
nouncement in its literai sense, not having intended, 
in appearing before you this evening, to present any 
thing approaching the dignity of a lecture, but sim- 
ply to throw out a few words of encouragement tu 
my fellow laborers in the great cause of education. 

I came here to learn, not to enlighten—to hear ra- 
ther than to speak. j 

Indeed, I approached this chamber with apprehen- 
sions akin to those experienced by the artisan whose 
handicraft is about to undergo the scrutiny of the 
master architect ; although I felt that, if condemned, 
much of the burden of failure could be easily and 


recently holding high position in the State, one of 
whom, (Mr. Burrowes) occupies a seat in this vody. 
These apprehensions vanish in recalling the words 
of wisdom that fell from the lips of successive speak- 
ers on a previous evening, and in the contemplation 
of the intellectual picture spread out before me. 

I most heartily rejoice that the members of this 
convention have so promptly responded, to the well 
directed summons of the head of the school depart- 
ment of the State, and come up to this temple of the 
laws, to bear such testimony as they may rightfully 
do, in behalf of the salutary workings of the school 
law of eighteen hundred and fifty four, and thus ad- 
ininister a withering rebuke to those who would un- 
generously condemn that enactment, without a fair 
trial, 

The act of last year, it need not be notified to vou, 
contains many new and valuable features. 

It may be proper to say, at this point, that unmer- 
ited credit has fallen on the person who addresses you, 
in the prevailing belief that he is the father of this 
promising meusure. 

Sir, | would be glad to claim it as one of my cher- 
ished jewels, yet it would be ungenerous to others, 
were I to appropriate its paternity to myself. My 
humble achievement in this structure consists in 
having supplied a girder or two, and in having pilot. 
ed it through the storms and breakers of the Legis- 
lature of a year since, to a safe anchorage. 

‘he most ardent friends of the Jaw did not plume 
themselves in the beliet, that it would prove tuultless, 
although the foundation and principal timbers were 
securely laid, ample space, having been left either 
io add to their strength or remove parts found to 
interfere with its harmony, 

Sir, defects have been discovered, and already in 
one branch of the legislature, the remedy hus been 
promptly administered:—Detects in small yet impor- 
tant points, Which have been quietly, but disingenu- 
ously put to one side, that the collected force of the 
opposition might be concentrated ina single crushing 
vlow on the very foundation stone of the sysiem— 
the County Superintendency;—a granite block, the 
repository of bright memorials of the present, that I 
predict wil! not fail to withstand the ruthless at- 
tacks of the future, guarded as it will be, by the de- 
votion of those who have aided in the ceremonies of 
its erection. 

To meet and remedy such features as are liable 
to reasonable objections was the first demand of 

luty. To this end a bill was introduced into, and 
passed the Senate, which with amendments to be 
proposed in the Hlouse, will I have no doubt, silence 
the clamor raised against the office of Superintendent 
and render the law more palatable. 

I have before me a copy of the bili with the pro- 
posed additions, which it may not prove instructive 
to lay before you, for vour deliberation. 

The first section continues independent districts 
till June, 1536, that confusion and injury too often the 
result of suddeu change, may be avoided; thus allow- 
ng sufficient time to such districts to avai! them- 
selves of the provisions of the next succeeding sec- 
tion. 

This second section provides that the continuance 
of independent districts, beyond the period named in 
the foregoing section, may be allowed, when on the 
‘pplication of the directors of any such district to the 
judges of the court of common pleas of the county in 
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ting forth the necessity for its continuance, the said 
judges may after careful consideration decree the 
same; and that in all cases where the said court shall 
refuse to allow a further continuance of any such dis- 
tricts, they shall be required also to determine the 
rights of property vested in the severa] schoo] boards 
in any such district and make proper disposition of 
the same. Provided, That the board of school direc- 
tors of the townships out of which any such applying 
independent school district may be formed, shall have 
received ten days’ notice of the proposed application, 
and of the time and place of hearing. 

These two sections will meet the demands of the 
severest opponents of the Jaw; who were ready to 
press for repeal, to secure the continuance of their 
domestic arrangements, 

The next section is intended to save labor and 
avoid errors in the State Superintendent’s office, by 
enabling the commissioners of counties to report the 
taxables in the independent districts, a knowledge of 
which is neces:ary that the State appropriation may 
be properly distributed. It now reads thus: 

Section 3. That the assessors of the school tax in 
each and every township, where any portion of said 
township may be included within the limits of an in- 
dependent school district, shall write on their dupli- 
cates, opposite the names of the persons residing witl.- 
in said independent district, the letters [. D., for the 
information of the collector of said tax and the coun. 
ty Commissioners. 

The fourth section is intended to relieve present 
disabilities in independent districts, where elections 
have not been held at the recent spring elections or 
on the day fixed by the law, as follows: 

Section 4. That in all cases in which school di- 
rectors ot independent districts have not been chosen 
at the recent spring elections, or on the day specially 
fixed by Jaw, it shall be lawful for the qualified voters 
of any such district, to meet at their usual place of 
holding similar elections, ten days’ notice thereof 
having been given by the late president of the prop- 
er board, and shal] elect two persons to serve as 
schoo! directors for the ensuing year; and the remain- 
ing members and officers of the board, who would 
have continued in office under the provisions of the 
supplement to the school law of May eighth, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, be and they 
are hereby continued in office until the expiration of 
the terms for which they were originally elected: 
the said elections shall be held and conducted in the 
same manner and by the same persons heretofore au 
thorized by law. 

The fifth section compasses a measure of mere 
justice, having reference to the re-assembling of the 
Directors of the County, for the purpose of increasing 
salaries found to be inadequate, and heretofore fixe: 
at a starving point. 

Old Berks! I am proud to say has repented of her 
injustice, and is at this moment knocking at the door 
of the Capito!, asking that she may be allowed the 
privilege to increase the salary of her **wonder-work- 
ing” and accomplished Superintendent. Sir, I heard 
of his untiring zeal in the first month of the year, and 
found inthe relation of his achievements at a period 
when danger threatened, my strongest argument.— 
Berks has now wiped out the record of the ballot of 
1835. Here is the provision for this act of justice : 

Secrion 5. That the State Superinteadent of 
Common Schools shall,on the application of the boards 
of directors of a majority of schoo) districts in any 





county of this Commonwealth, stating their desire to 
increase or diminish the salary of the county super- 
intendent, fixed at any of the periods named in the 
thirty-ninth section of the school law of one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four, or at any subsequent 
triennial convention cf directors, appoint the time 
and place for the re-assembling of the convention of 
directors, 

The next section is declarative of the construction 
to be hereafter put on certain objects of taxation. 
Thus: 

Section 6. That the twenty-ninth section of the 
act to which this is a further supplement, sha not 
be construed to authorize the taxation of any object 
or property for school purposes, which shall not be 
contained in the copy of the last adjusted valuation 
of proper subjects and things made taxable for State 
or county purposes, furnished to the board of direc - 
tors or controllers by the county commissioners. 

The 8th section authorizes the State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools to publish his decisions in 
the * Pennsylvania School Journal,” and to procure 
such number of copies as may be thought necessiry, 
provided that the annua] expenditure shall not exceed 
six hundred dollars;—an authority that promises an 
improved economy in the department, decreased clerk 
labor, and prompt and convenient information to all 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

I feel a confident hope that these, or similar provi- 
sions, will become part of the common school law 
before the close of the present session. 

It is also a pleasant duty to assure you that the 
principles of the act of 1854, wil! be sustained. 

The language used by Superintendents at your 
session in the House of Representatives, convinced 
me that serious fears were entertained, that the act 
might be repealed in its leading features, 

I desire you to banish al] such alarm, in view of 
the fact, that opponents representing the best talent 
of the Senate, and who were its fiercest adversaries, 
are now content to try the experiment;—gentlemen, 
who, whilst granting greater powers to corporations, 
even to the taking away of Homesteads, refused the 
right of way to intellect, and who seemed willing, by 
giving the appointment of Superintendents to the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, to mingle the sys- 
tem with political strifes, are now ready to await re- 
sults, hopeful of its success, 

Sir, a barrier has been erected in the Senate,— 
whatever vandal blow shall threaten,—strong aud 
high enough to resist assault. Indeed, a new hope 
has had birth, in the bright intelligences that are 
spripging up around us, that within a short period the 
school system will be perfected by the adoption of 
Normal Schools. Your work and mine will not be 
completed until this improvement is accomplished. 

Permit me to say, what you have all no doubt drawn 
from hard experience, that in the execution of the 
duties of your position you will have to submit to 


many and severe sacrifices;—yet you must not faint 
by the way nor forget the high mission en which you 
Do not complain of the compensa- 
ition allowed—bear up against it fora season, and a!! 
will be well. 

Sir, I well remember the impression created by 
the intelligence that 2 gentleman of reputed zeal and 


have been sent. 


earning, recently elected Superintendent in a west- 
ern county, hesitated to accept the office of Superin- 
tendent in view of the insufficiency, althovgh much 
above the average, of the salary. 
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Prompt counsel was given that he should be per- 
mitted to retire without a word of persuasion to the 
contrary ;—believing that he did not possess the true 
element of success, not having a disposition to make 
sacrifices either for the establishment of his calling 
on an elevated professional eminence, or for the glo- 
ry of his State and people. He accepted;—the pre- 
diction was verified, and after some time,'finding the 
employment uncongenial, a resignation followed 
which has resulted in great good. 

Whilst on this topic, it may prove interesting to 
state, that) in the early days of the law, in no part of 
the State was rebellion more rife against its provi- 
sions, than in my own district. Against this, not- 
withstanding the exertions of the Superintendent, it 
appeared idle tocontend. This, with other domestic 
reasons finally induced that excellent man and teach- 
er to retire. 

This moment of change in the officer, proved one 
of complete revolution in the minds cf our people. 

The advent of the new officer, who has during 
your present interchange of sentiment, given the 
happy results of his intercourse with the people, was 
the signal for the withdrawal of every demonstration 
of hostility ;—and now, instead uf public meetings 
called to denounce, the sharp voice of remonstrance 
is found at our doors, against the removal! of a single 
stone from the edifice. 

Much of the excitement against the law arose from 
the provisions of the 2d ard 24th sections, consol ida- 
ting the wards of cities and boroughs, and requiring 
a general contribution by the whule, for colored chil- 
dren, without reference to the ward in which they 
may reside, 

The latter point is one of great magnitude to an 
unfortunate class of our population, and, I fee] assur- 
ed, to the morals and peace of communities. I beg 
of you, gentlemen, to see that this humane purpose is 
fulfilled. 

Your words of encouragement have fallen in thril- 
ling accents on the ears of the friends of education: 
Messengers bearing the delightful assurance that men 
have submitted to reason, and thata new and whole- 
some enthusiasm prevails in this behalf, amongst Pa- 
rents, Directors, Teachers and Children. 

Sir, our children are happily denominated the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth. 

A sovereignty superior to that of the parent has 
been asserted and wisely acted upon;—a sovereignty, 
which, in behalf of those who are not able to protect 
themselves, may yet be exercised in compelling the 
parent, poor or rich, to attend to the mental culture 
of his offspring. 

Sir, if there is any thing existing under Royal rule 
worthy of adoption, it is the Prussian requirement 
that the masses shal! be educated. 

It has grown into an axiom that the existence of 
the State depends on public virtue. [1 is from a know- 
ledge of this fact that the rights of sovereignty are 
claimed and exercised over the dawning existence of 
those who are to follow us. 

It is not only philanthropy but patriotism to lend 
our largest effurtsto the advancement of knowledge 
—it assures perpetuity to our institutions, and ele- 
vates our species to a closer and holier proximity to 
the great sovereign of the universe. 

It has been recently beautifully said that, « Prog- 
ress is the very stride of God"—a sentiment worthy 
the illustrious philosopher and statesman who uttered 
it—a sublime thought, that, amidst the restraints and 





surveillance of exile, threw off the fetters that would 
have confined it, and is now, with electric speed, 
wending its way on a mission of hope to the “ down 
trodden of Europe "—promising in the end, to strike 
the sceptre from the iron grasp of tyranny, to crum- 
ble thrones and prostrate princes. 

Sir, the landing of the Mayflower at Plymouth—the 
masterly activity of the men of the Revolution in re. 
sisting the step. mother blows of their titled masters, 
—the sublime spectacle presented in the voluntary 
contribution of life and property on the altar of their 
country—the State laws of 1834, 1849, and that of 
18544under which you hold official place,—all having 
through a wise Providence, been triumphantly sus- 
tained, are alike evidence of this Godlike stride. 

Whilst I regret, gentlemen, that I have not been 
better able to meet your expectations, it is a source 
of profound gratulation, in parting from you, to feel 
assured that in your hands the work of progress is 
secure. 

Governor Pollock then complied with the unani- 
mous request of the members of the Convention, 
that he would address them. 

[It is now sincerely regretted that neither the sec- 
retaries nor the reporter took notes of the Gover- 
nor’s remarks, At the time, the distinguished speak- 
er himself was relied on to furnish a copy of them, 
because it was felt that injustice would probably be 
done by any attempt to report the mere substance of 
the speech. But up tothe time of printing these 
minutes, the Governor’s indisposition and the press- 
ing official duties of the close of the Legislative ses- 
sion, have prevented the fulfilment of the willing- 
ness he manifested to write out hisaddress. This is 
the more unfortunate, as it was not only spirited 
and eloquent, but most critically adapted to the ex- 
isting juncture in our educational career. The 
noble sentiment, that, during his administration 
“there should be no step backward in our educa- 
tional progress,” taken,—as it was uttered,—in con- 
nection with the County Superintendency, not only 
strengthened the hands of the self-sacrificing body of 
men who fill that office, but has cheered the heart of 
every friend of the Common School system. That 
address was not merely a speech. It was an act—a 
step—in the progress of the cause. Hereafter we 
hope to be enabled to lay it before our readers. But 
whether printed or not, the influence of the address 
—time, place, and manner considered—can neither 
be obliterated nor fail of its due effect.—Ep. 

On motion of Messrs. Brown and Black the grate- 
ful acknowledg ments} of the Convention were unan- 
imously presented to His Excellency Gov. Pollock. 
and the Hon. J. R. McClintock, for their eloquent 
and appropriate addresses. 

Mr. Sears offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the interests of the Common 
School system would be promoted by changing the 
time at which the school year now commences, from 
the first of June to the first of April. 

Mr. Brown said that summer schools generally 
commence in May, and do not cloee till after June 
This throws part of the school operations of the 
same term into two different school years, which 
embarrasses the officers of the system, and renders 
the matter of reporting difficult. 

Mr. Barrett thought the proposed change would 
not suit all localities, It must also be borne in 
mind that Directors are only elected late in March, 
and that the Ist of April would be too soon to enable 
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the new members to enter intelligently upon their 
duties. He would prefer making the school year 
begin with the fiscal year, on the first of December. 

Mr. Wills was decidedly opposed to the intended 
alteration, as were, he believed, the peopde of his 
entire section of the State. The present arrange- 
ment suited them better than any other. 

Mr. McDowell took the same view. The pro- 
posed change would subject his county precisely to 
the same inconvenience now complained of by the Su- 
perintendent of Mercer. 

Mr. Black was also opposed to the change. In 
his part of the State the regular term of the schools 
ran on till May, before they closed. 

Mr. Brown said that though Directors are elected 
on the third Friday in March, they need not organ- 
ize the new board sooaer than twenty days thereaf- 
ter. In the mean time the reports of the past year 
might be made by the Board,before the old members 
went out of office. Their report would be more sat- 
isfactory than one made bya Board, part of which 
had just come in. 

Mr. Black replied that there were always four old 
members in every board. This, with the monthly 
reports of every teacher, now exacted by Jaw, would 
enable the reports to be well and fully made. 

Mr. Sears said there was perfect uniformity of feel- 
ing in his county on this point; but that September 
would suit them as well as April. 

Mr. Allen stated that the first of May would just 
suit McKean. He accordingly would move so to 
amend the resolution. 

Mr. Beebe said this would also suit Venango; but 
he thought the whole subject not worth the time of 
the Convention it was occupying. He would like 
therefore to see it at once disposed of. 

Mr. Wickersham would prefer July or August.— 
Either would suit Lancaster better than the present 
time. Most of the schools are closed in July and 
till after the first of August. 

Mr. Pradt thought it evidently impossible for the 
Convention to agree on a day that wou!d suit all.— 
He therefore moved the indefinite postponement of 
the resolution ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Newman offered a resolution in favor of the 
passage of the law now before the Legislature, au- 
thorizing the payment of their portion.of the State 
appropriation to such districts as, owing to unavoid- 
able circumstances, had not been enabled to keep 
theit schools open during four months, within the 
present school year. 

After several propositions to amend by including, 
in the terms of the resolution, all the sections of the 
supplement to the school law, now pending in the 
Legislature, the whole matter was withdrawn, on 
the ground that the Legislature were sufficiently in- 
formed on the subject, and would no doubt make the 
proper disposition of it. 

On motion the verbal reports of the Superinten- 
dents were resumed, the time allowed to each being 
limited, by vote, to five minutes. 

Mr. Wills, of Adams, said his feelings were akin 
to those of a careworn traveller, traversing a vast 
plain, under the scorching rays of a midday sun.— 
He longs for a cool, limpid fountain at which to 
quench his thirst, and under whose overhanging foli- 
age he may rest his weary limbs and gain strength 
and vigor to pursue his journey. 

Thus, near the end of his educational” pilgrimage 
for the winter, had he anxiously looked forward to 








this meeting at the fountain—the source—of vitality 
to our glorious Common School System—that he 
might drink deep of the new truths and useful facts 
resulting from the combined experience of co-work- 
ers in this great cause of genera] education, and go 
on in his mission, resuscitated. 

He commenced his labors last August by giving 
notice to each district, of the time and place he 
would meet the Directors, Teachers and friends of ed- 
ucation generally, for the purpose of examining 
teachers. 

_The Directors generally attended, and frequently 
many of the patrons of the schools honored him 
with their presence; all evincing much interest in 
the examinations. The chief difficulty which em- 
barrassed him was one of which all complain—the 
scarcity of teachers and especially of well qualified 
teachers. He gave but 5 permanent and 140 tempo- 
rary or provisional certificates. There are more 
teachers in Adams county,who, in point of scholastic 
attainments, are deserving of permanent certificates, 
but whose qualifications to impart knowledge and 
discipline a school, he desired to test, by a visit 
to their schools before granting them such a certifi- 
cate. 

He kept a record of every school visited, carefully 
noting the teacher’s qualifications and grading them 
in five different degrees; at the same time suggest- 
ing to each the defects in his school and advising 
him of the remedies. Recently he had increased 
the number of permanent certificates to 11, and will 
no doubt grant more during the summer, to those 
who have been successful in their endeavors to qual- 
ify themselves for teaching. 

There are 135 schools in the county, all of which 
had been visited, except 6 which were closed before 
he could reach them. His plan was to get the direc- 
tors and as many of the patrons as possible to accom- 
pany him in the visitations In some districts he 
was successful ; in others he had to go alone, and on 
inquiring, was told that the directors had not made 
their appearance in the school room during the win- 
ter. The teachers always lamented this neglect, and 
feit such indifference towards the school, to be a 
chief cause of the want of interest on the part of 
pupils and that it reacted on their own ardor. 

He found the teachef® and pupils generally pleased 
to see him and anxious to make a display of their ac- 
quirements,—the teachers to make known their suc- 
cess in imparting knowledge—and the scholars their 
advancenient. Of all this he took notes, which will 
be a guide in renewing certificates, 

He saw that his chief energies must be directed 
to the improvement of the teachers. The materials 
are good, pliable, and such as, under the hands of 
skillful artists, must eventually stand forth, bright 
and shining characters. There are an ingenuous, 
persevering and energetic band of young men in the 
field, all aroused to the necessity of self-improve- 
ment. They are beginning to feel that there is no 
office higher than that of a teacher of youth ;—that 
there is nothing on earth so preciousas the mind and 
character of the child, which they are fashioaing.— 
His aim had been to encourage the finest minds in 
the community to assume this honorable, but laborious 
and responsible calling. 

His first step towards their mutual improvement, 
was to cal] the teachers of the county together to 
form an association. His brightest anticipations were 
realized by the success of this first attempt, as Mr. 
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Burrowes, who was present and delivered an able 
address, will testify. During the winter, the Co. 
Teachers’ Association had a second session of two 
days, well attended, and the exercises very interest- 
ing. With the assistance of teachers and others he 
had succeeded in organizing several District associ- 
ations, which are also doing their good work. 

It is due to one section of the county, which has 
been supplied with good teachers for several years 
past, to refer to the source whence such results flow. 
An intelligent and liberal minded man, Dr. Pfeiffer. 
at great sacrifice of time, and expenditure of money, 
started an institution which has been devoted prins 
cipally to the preparation of teachers for our com- 
mon schools; and the good effects of this liberal gen- 
tleman’s labors, although to a certain extent unap- 
preciated and wholly unrequited, are to be seen on 
every side. In five minutes after entering a school 
room, Mr. W. could distinguish whether the teacher 
had been a pupil at this Academy. He regarded 
this institution, now, as a good Normal] School, and 
predicted for it still more successful and useful re- 
sults. 

Also through the exertions of a gentleman in an- 
other township, who has the cause of education 
deeply at heart, they had succeeded in starting a 
a school (to be continued during the summer) under 
the supervision of an able instructor, for the educa- 
tion of teachers, and it is well patronized. 

The educational feeling has been aroused in li:tle 
Adams and will be kept up until she will have as ef. 
ficient a corps of teachers as New England can 
boast, for he thought they now compared favorably 
with any county in this State. The will is there, and 
the means are there, and the result must follow ; and 
little Adams with her barren hills, must, in a few 
years, boast of her intelligent sons and daughters, 
and her comfortable school houses dotting every hill- 
side of her diversified area. This time is not far 
distant, and when it does come, and not until then, 
should he feel he had done a good work. Her stur- 
dy yeomanry are aroused from the bethargy into 
which they had fallen, and although many have not 
yet opened their eyes to see {the ultimate results of 
our labors, but blindly oppose them, yet there is feel- 
ing there; and that’s what was needed, The dead, 
dull stagnation which had crept in must be driven 
away, and the scum, now showing itself upon the 
surface, would soon pass off. 

Opposition is the life of success in any great work. 
It has purified the common school system and im- 
proved its condition, and will continue to act as a 
charm in sodoing. It only arouses to renewed 
exertion. It is not courted, but all must acknow- 
ledge its good,—its revivifying effect. A'l who 
know that ignorance is the cause of it, will feel 
pleasure to gird on their armor and fight it face to 
face, at the head of a well drilled and trained corps of 
teachers. With sucha band as we are enlisting, suc- 
cess must crown our efforts, and the Common Schoo! 
System, the glory of the enlightened freemen of 
Pennsylvania, must go on to prosper, until every 
child in the Commonwealth can receive a thorough 
practical education—such as will fit him for any 
station in life. None, therefore, should be disheart- 
ened, but all should gird on the breast plates of 
wisdom and discretion, and march to battle with 
ignorance and superstition, and victory must ulti- 
mately perch upon our standard. 


Mr. Fell, of Bucks, said, after the schools of his 





county had got fairly under way in the fall, he com- 
menced visiting them. His labors were principally 
confined to the upper and middle portions of the 
county. In the upper end, the schools are generally 
not kept open more than four or five months in the 
year. Many of them are taught by the sons of the 
tarmers, who are, during the summer, engaged in the 
laborious duties of agriculture. 

These young men, if leas qualified than some who 
have embarked in the business for life, worked well 
and made up in a great measure by indefatigable in- 
dustry, for the lack of those qualifications possessed 
by the professional teacher. The Superintendent 
was kindly received by them, and satisfaction gen- 
erally expressed at his visits, with an invitation to 
visit them again, as opportunity offered. 

His suggestions, which were frequently seconded 
by the directors who accompanied him, were well re- 
ceived, and a promise made to adopt them. 

In one instance, at his own expense, a teacher had 
purchased Pelton's outline maps, and a complete set 
of * Chalk Drawings.” This was in Hilltown town- 
ship, where they seldom have summer schools. 

In Nockamixon, several schools were without that 
essential article of school farniture—a blackboard ; 
this might be said of some other townships. In his 
explanations the door was frequently used as a sub- 
stitute. Some teachers had the wall in the rear of 
their desks painted; othere had painted the door of the 
school house, to subserve the purposes of a general 
blackboard. 

In many of the schools neither geography nor 
grammarare taught. He had reason to believe these 
studies, both so essential to a common education, are 
now viewed ina more favorable light by the mass of 
the people, and that more attention will hereafter be 
paid to them. 

In the townships where schools are in operation in 
the summer, all the branches mentioned in the cer- 
tificates are taught, and frequently some additional 
ones. 

Teachers’ Institutes are about being established, 
from which much good to the cause of education is 
anticipated. 

The circulation of much useful matter pertaining 
to schools, particularly that excellent work the 
“School Journal,” is exercising a healthful and re- 
generating influence, which cannot fail to be felt 
and acknowledged, by all conversant with education- 
al movements, 

Mr. Weaver, of Columbia, said, to avoid all im- 
putation of egotism, he would grant all the good ef- 
fects of the new law in his county, to its projectors 
and to his predecessor in office. He thought he ought 
tosay something like this, if he attempted freely to 
speak of the change that had been wrought, and the 
good that had been done. 

Lately a Teachers’ Institute had been formed, 
where before there was hardly the wish or the hope 
for one. Within the year a beginning had been 
made in grading the schools, and with the happiest 
results. In some districts, advanced branches of 
study had beea introduced, and reviews of all studies 
recommended and practised; where such progress 
was before believed to be even illegal, and only prop- 
er for Academies and Seminaries. In fact, for some 
time past there had been no High School in the coun- 
ty seat, except the upper grade common school, 
which was free and open to the poorest man’s child 
in the district, when properly qualified. And so for- 
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tunate and satisfactory had this first effort at grading 


Mr. Presipent: I ama worker, not a talker, At 


schools there been, that it was generally-conceded | least I have found it so in my present official posi- 


this upper grade common schoel, in the branches of | ti 


on; and so would any one else, at that desk, who 


a good English education, filled right well the place | would fully meet its labor and responsibilities. I 
of the former private High School, which was one of | have been here to listen and to learn, in order 


the most excellent institutions of its kind. 


that my multifarious duties might be more intelli- 


A school sufficiently like the Normal school to | gently discharged, and to a more practical and ef- 


supply better teachers for the county next fal], would 
be opened in a few weeks; and though it would be 
on a Jimited scale and of mixed character, it would 
ve in the right direction, and help to remove the on- 
ly remaining difficulty he now had to contend with— 
the want of better teachers. The only objection to 
the improved law which gave him any concern in 


that county, and the only obstacle in his way to do ° 


fective purpose ; and to know who and what are the 
men filling the County Superintendency, so impor- 
tant an adjunct of the Common School system,—in 
reality the right arm of its strength, without which 
no efforts of the State Department could hold it to 
.the level of its capabilities, and the just expecta- 
tions of the public. The array of talent, attain- 
ments and experience here assembled from all parts 


f the Commonwealth,—second to no other similar 


ood, arose from the present unfortunate necessit 
hari P y assemblage,—greatly strengthens our hands, and 


of giving certificates to poor teachers. li 
For though there had been no petitions sent from | | 
his county for the repeal of the existing law, he could , 
not say that the old objections tocommon schvols had 
not in some districts been revived. His troubles | ? 
might not be equal to those of the gentleman from 
Bucks, for he had heard complaint from only two di- , 


ghtens the weight of official cares, at this stirring 
eriod in the history of the system in this State. I 
0 feel a deep interest in the success of this all-im- 
ortant cause. Occupying a central position at 


which impressions are constantly received from every 


uarter of the State, it could not well be otherwise, 
nless I were dead to every impulse of duty and of 


rectors in the county in opposition to the law; and patriotism. 


one of these was from a district in which, upon his 


But deeply interesting and instructive as have 


visits, he found no blackboard in any school, and not : 
nt , : y : been your proceedings, it must be confessed that my 


one scholar to recite in geography or grammar. Ev- 


ery district but one had acted under the new law. a 


0 


iind has been occupied less with their intrinsic 
nerits, than with the influence they are likely to 


Some difficulties had cured themselves. am ') | have upon the legislation which is yet necessary to 
_— instance, where the pareste would ae buy gram- fill out the proportions of the system, and add to 
mars for their children and forbid their teacher to! the completeness of its working machinery. We 
instruct in that study, he began to teach it orally, | desire no rash innovations upon the rich legacy re- 
without a book; and from his familiar conversation | ooived from our predecessors, and intend no vision- 
and questions about grammar, those scholars learned ary experiments. Still the modifications asked for, 
the elements and practical uses of the science taster] »nderlie all your operations, and are necessary to 
than many others Mr. W. had visited. From this in-| give them healthful vitality and scope. But when 
cident he enforced a valuable lesson on every teach- | once secured, with our hands on the helm and our 
er he subsequently met; and it proves how much bet-| feet on the quarter-deck, we can eventually over- 
ter is the sympathy of mind, and the friendly, famil- | come all opposition, and safely out-ride the storm- 


iar illustration which draws thought from the mind | j 


est sea. No honest advocate of an honest cause, 


of the child, as the genial sunshine and rain draws | need ever shrink from the form of any hostility cre- 
life and beauty from the expanding flower, than the} ated from interested motives, or unenlightened and 


dry, dul! and dark page of the blotted book. I 


nistaken prejudice. But the stronger the adverse 


Learning can and must be made a pleasure and | pressure, the more resolute and energetic should be 
not atask. It must be the leading or drawing out,|the resistance presented,—the more patient and 


and not the pounding in of knowledge. It must be the 
pleasant and elevating exercise of thought upon eve- 
ry thing in the world of the beautiful and good around 
the scholars, and not the mechanical toil of lifeless 
recitations. 

On motion of Dr. Smith, verbal reports were sus- 


persistent the effortsto neutralize and disarm it, and 
win over the opposing forces to the side of truth and 
progress. Such should be the case with regard to 
the County Superintendency, which with all its de- 
fects and the embarrassing circumstances under 
which it was launched, has amply paid for itself al- 
ready. in the unprecedented excitement created all 


pended for the present. the Stat tl biect of “ease 
= ‘ over e state on the subject oO popu ar eaucatlon, 
x f es . ° 
The Hon. A. G. Curtin, State Superintendent of and the spontaneous efforts for improvement. 


Common Schools, then addressed the Convention. 

[It is matter of much regret that no notes were 
taken of his stirring and eloquent speech ; and that 
owing to the press of official business at the present 
time, Mr. C, has been unable to write it out. He con- 
cluded by expressing his renewed conviction of the 
beneficial results of assemblages such as the present, 
and his determination to call the Superintendents 
together, at such time and place as should be desig- 
nated by themselves. After paying a well merited 
tribute of praise to the Superintendent of Berks and 
the friends of the Common Schools in that county, 
he concluded by intimating a wish that the next 
meeting should be held m the city of Reading.—Ep. } 

Henry C. Hickok, Esq., the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools was then called on and ad- 
dressed the Convention as follows: 





In the matter of dollars and cents, alone, it has 
vindicated its claims to popular confidence and sup- 
port, in the detection of frauds and impositiors.— 
Under the old system, the Department communica- 
ted only with single districts, and no one district 
had jurisdiction over another, nor was there, as now, 
any local agent whose services could be invoked 
upon emergency. And it is not strange, as was the 
fact, that the State appropriation was in some in- 
stances paid, in violation of law, to sectarian schools; 
to township roads when there were no schools 
whatever in operation, and to teachers who only 
taught~a few pupils on the Sabbath and had no 
week-day schools at all. The fact is, that half the 
annual appropriation might be paid out in pursn- 
ance of frauds, or almost equivalent negligence, 
without some such local supervision as is now es- 
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tablished, and the Department never be the wiser 
of it,except by accident. In every aspect, this fea- 
ture of the present law is of vital importance, and 
when its workings are better developed and under- 
stood, the fact will be generally admitted, instead 
of so often and warmly denied. And that time is 
rapidly approaching. There is hope in the future. 
The dawning of a brighter day is at hand,—the com- 
ing of another morning, risen on the high noon of 
our past educational glory and success. It is true 
there are many difficulties yet to be encountered ; 
but in due time we shall have “a smooth sheet and 
a flowing sea,” with bright skies and favoring gales, 
instead of head-winds and breakers. 

Mr. Guyer moved that the cordial thanks of the 
Convention be presented to the State Superinten- 
dent and the Deputy State Superiatendent of Com- 
mon Schools, for their able, eloquent and cheering 
addresses, and for their kindness and attentton to the 
members, during the sessions uf this Convention. 


When the vote was about being taken 

The Hon. J, R. McClintock remarked: that he 
greatly desired to be invested with the privilege of 
recording his vote in the affirmative, on the resolu- 
tion before the convention. He desired to place on 
record an evidence of the high estimate in which the 
Principal and Deputy Superintendents are held, not 
only by himself, but by every friend of education 
connected with the system. After passing a warm 
and stirring eulogy on the Governor of the Common- 
weaith, he referred to words that fell from ‘the Dep- 
uty Superintendent at the conclusion of his remarks, 
that in relation to the educational advancement 
“there is hope in the future ";—there was, he said, 
brilliant hope in the present—hope, in the unmistak- 
ble language of the Executive—(now absent,) when 
he declared that should the “ Senatorial barrier” 
fail, there would be found behind an executive power 
that he would not fail to exercise. This was not 
merely hope. It was certainty. 


The rigat to vote being by acclamation conferred 
on Dr. McClintock, the question was then taken and 
carried unanimously. 

On motion, it was Resolved, that when this Con- 
vention adjourn, it adjourn to meet in the city of 
Reading, at such time as the S'ate Superintendent 
shall designate, Pending this resolution, 

Mr. Good assured the Convention that if it should 
honor Reading with its next meeting, he felt safe in 
saying that the hospitality of the city would be free- 
ly and cheerfully extended to its members. 

Dr. A. L. Kennedy, a Professor in the Polytech- 
nic College, then, by general request, briefly and 
ably addressed the convention. lie concluded by 
offering, on the part of the Trustees and Faculty of 
that interesting and growing institution, to the body 
of County Superintendents of the State, free access, 
during such time as each might desire, to the instruc- 
tions and facilities of the College. 

On motion, the thanks of the Convention were 
presented to Dr. Kennedy and the avthorities of the 
Polytechnic College, for the offered privilege. 

Mr. Kerr offered the following resolution, whieh 
was unanimously adopted; 

Resolved, That the Penna. Scho] Journal, is 
worthy of the support of every Educator, Director 
and Parent in this Commonweal!lth;—E: ited as it is 
by that distinguished, zealous and efficient laborer, 
Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, who has so kindly favored 
us with his presence and counsel on this occasioa. 





On motion of Mr. Fell, the thanks of the Conven- 
tion were tendered to the President and other offi- 
cers, for their ability and urbanity in the discharge 
of their several duties. 

The President, on the part of all the officers, ex- 
pressed his high satisfaction with the efficiency and 
good order of the convention, and his thanks for the 
support and kindness manifested by the members to- 
wards its officers, 

On motion, adjourned to meet in Reading, at such 
time as shall be fiixed by the State Superintendent 
of Common Schools. E. W. Conki1Na, 

J. H. Kuve, Sec’s. 

















0 i eports. 


CONTINUANCE OF PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


The Committee appointed upon the question, — 
Should provisional certificates continue to be issued, 
under what circumstances and for what time ?—re- 
spectfully report : 

It could not have been reasonably expected, that 
a perfect mode of certificating teachers by the 
County Superintendents should have been devised, 
in the incipient stage of the present school system. 

The plan adopted by the head of the Department 
is known to have been the result of much thought, 
and comparison of able opinions; and under the then 
existing circumstances, we believe it met the appro- 
bation of a majority of the Convention, which last 
year had the subject under consideration. 

Yet the experience of nearly a year has served to 
throw light upon the subject, and to disclose inhe- 
rent defects, not originally anticipated, but now 
clearly discernible. 

Every alteration of the system, it is true, is an- 
other experiment ; but the one now to be proposed 
is, we are satisfied, a change which the opinions of 
many regard as necessary, and which perhaps this 
Convention may join to approve and recommend. 

There are imperfections in the present mode which 
must be obvious to both Teachers and Superinten- 
dents, and which in the practical operations of this 
system are felt in no slight degree by the Directors 
also. And first as to Teachers: 

All applicants are of course anxious to obtain 
from the Superintendent, first grade, or professional 
certificates; an anxiety very naturally augmented 
by the fact, that many Boards of Directors discrim- 
inate in the compensation to Teachers, very consid- 
erably, in favor of the highest grade certificates.— 
As this determination of the standing of the appli- 
cant is a matter for the Examiner alone, depending 
of course upon his proficiency in all the branches re- 
quired, as well as his ability in the art of teaching, so 
far as the latter can be inferred from such an exam- 
ination, it is not strange that teachers should often 
feel, and sometimes express, great dissatisfation, up- 
on the reception of but a tempurary certificate. The 
self-complaceacy of human nature seldom allows the 
applicant to underrate his own abilities, and altho’ 
provided with the stereotyped apology of being 
“ somewhat rusty,” he is still apt to arraign the un- 
favorable decision of the Superintendent as unrea- 
sonable, partial, and even arbitrary. Nor is this 
dissatisfaction likely to be in any way abated by the 
fact, that the applicant himself has been ill-instruct- 
ed, and had little or no opportunity of witnessing 
improved modes of instruction, or judging of what 
constitutes a first grade teacher. 

Superadded to this dissatisfaction and censure the 
Superintendent finds serious difficulties in the way, 
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arising as necessary consequences of the present 
mode. His first duty is to draw a line of demarca- 
tion between the two grades, the temporary and 
permanent certificates. This must needs be a nice 
point to decide; in evidence of which we have but 
to collate the decisions of neighboring Superinten- 
dents, each one no doubt acting up to his most im- 
partial judgment, and yet in the result wide of the 
conclusions of hisneighbor. This difficulty is com- 
paratively slight; but may not the Superintendent 
often vary his own standard, either from a gradual 
change of views in relation to the subject, or from 
the operation and control of circumstances, hardly 
appreciated at the time by himself, and yet produ- 
cing a result prejudicial or advantageous, as the 
case may be, to the rights and standing of individ- 
uals ? 

But having, satisfactorily to himself, established 
his line of graduation, he has still great practical 
difficulty in many instances in bringing the individ- 
ual applicant within his line, and determining his 
comparative merit and place. The Superintendent 
has been taught by experience, if he were previously 
ignorant of the fact, that there is a great variety of 
grades, between him who barely and hardly obtains 
a temporary certificate, and him who deservedly 
holds the first rank among experienced professional 
teachers :—grades that cannot be expressed in a 
general certificate, but may still, in some good de- 
gree, be approximated, if the questions proposed on 
examinations be similar, and the answers noted as 
satisfactory or otherwise. 

The present certificates, however, allow of but 
two grades, and severally afford no particulars, upon 
which, by inspection, a definite opinion of the teach- 
er may be predicated. 

From this arises, as we conceive, one of the most 
important difficulties in the way of the Directors, 
in the employment of certificated teachers. 

Boards of Directors do not always, either asa 
Board or individually, attend the examinations of 
Teachers. Indeed it is suspected that the right of 
being present, secured by law to the Directors, is 
much oftener’ waived than exercised. Of course, 
then, not having been personally present they can 
form no other idea of the fitness and attainments of 
the Teacher, than is afforded by the face of the cer- 
tificate. The Teacher may have passed well in all 
the branches required; he may have stood well in 
Arithmetic, and Geography, and very indifferently 
in Grammar and Reading; or he may in all have 
come just within the Superintendent’s standard ; yet 
all that the Directors employing him can know from 
the diploma is, that he has passed his examination 
and exhihits a general certificate. His real stand- 
ing is only approximated,—no particulars are noted, 
and his proficiency in a knowledge in most 
cases can only be guessed at. The great variety of 
abilities and attainments, varying as much among 
the teachers as their physical height of stature, is 
reduced to two grades, and that by a very Procrus- 
tean operation. 

Your Committee would, therefore, respectfully 
suggest as a remedy for these difficulties, and as an 
improvement upon the present system, the substitu- 
tion of a single certificate, which shall express all 
the branches required to be taught in the highest 
grade of schools, and which shall note the several 
studies upon which the candidate is examined and 
his proficiency, in figures annexed thereto. The 
certificate may state those branches which are abso- 
lutely required; and those which are not thus re- 
quired and upon which the applicant declines an ex- 





amination may be marked blank. Should the appli- 
cant, however, desire even a more extended exami- 
nation than the particular school requires, it is con- 
ceived he is justly entitled to the favorable influ- 
ence arising from a general knowledge of the sub- 
jects of his profession and art. 

Any assumed ratio of figures may be adopted for 
this purpose, say from one to ten, or, which is more 
simple and adopted in some parts of Ohio, from one 
to three. 

The number 3, then, opposite any study, would 
denote a perfect examination, or that the applicant 
has satisfactorily answered the questions proposed, 
Any smaller number would denote the proportion- 
ate part of the questions answered; on the supposi- 
tion that the whole number is denoted by 3, thus 
2 would indicate that two-thirds of the questions 
proposed were correctly answered; and this expla- 
nation at the foot of the certificate would convey to 
all persons interested the principles upon which 
the examination is conducted. If it were thought 
preferable to adopt 6 asthe height of standing, and 
to express the graduation from one upwards, then 
five would indicate five-sixths of the questions an- 
swered, and so for any other number. 

A certificate might be adopted in accordance with 
these suggestions, in the following or a similar form, 
to wit: 

I do hereby certify that I have examined A po 
and find him qualified as a teacher of Common Schools in 
the County of ; that he has produced sat- 
isfactory evidence of good moral character, and that his 
comparative standing and proficiency is statedin the studies 
named and marked below. 


























Studies. re + Studies. ~) Char. of 
_Exan. | sia tcsinie SO 
Orthography, 6 Hist. of U. S., — 
Reading, 4 do. An. & Mod., _ 
English Grammar, 5 Elem’ts of Geom., _ 
Geography, 6 do. of Astron., | _ 
Mental Arith., 1 Plain Trigonom., — 
Written do., 6 Mensu. & Surv., — 
Ele. of Nat. Phil., _ Constitu. of U. &., -— 
Elem’ts of Algeb., os do. of Penna., _ 
Art of teaching, 2 
Given under my hand this day of 
185 . 
County Superintendent of county. 


Your Committee would further respectfully re- 
commend that the provisional or temporary feature 
in the certificate system be still retained, and that 
all certificates should be regarded as temporary or 
ree go when the applicant does not entitle 
nimself, on examination, to the highest grade of 
figures in all the studies upon which he is examined, 
including those named in the present C. 5. Law.— 
One of the important objects in retaining the pro- 
visional character is to keep up a constant induce- 
ment, on the part of the imperfect teacher, to attain 
perfection. This inducement is in some degree re- 
moved by granting a permanent certificate upon 
less qualifications than the standard indicated by 
the highest figure ;—and your committee see no ob- 
jection to the present limit of one year. 

Your Committee would further recommend that 
the Department instruct the Superintendents to re- 
quire that some portion of the examination of can- 
didates should be reduced to writing and be pre- 
served of record by the Superintendent. This, 
though very brief, may be very useful ;—useful to 
the applicant as requiring a greater degree of prep- 
aration for the examination, and important to the 
Superintendent as a recorded justification of his de- 





cision in the particular case. 
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A printed specimen of the form of such an exam- 
ination is herewith submitted, not as by any means 
a perfect specimen, but as more fully indicative of 
the idea suggested than is expressed in our report, 

Resvectfully submitted by 

Jno. L. Gow, 
Dante SHELLY, 
E. Guyer. 

The Committee to whom this report was recom- 
mitted, in accordance with the instructions of the 
Convention, report the following amendment, to wit: 

That the proposed form of new or graded certifi- 
eates be confined to those cases now covered by the 
temporary certificates at present in use. 

Jno. L. Gow, Chm. 


dxamrnation of Candidates for Teachers in the 
Public Schools of Cleaveland—August, 1852. 
GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Please write your name and residence. 

2. Where have you received your education 
chiefly ? 

3. What have you read on the science and art of 
teaching? 

4, What experience have you had in teaching? 

5. What is the difference between education and 
instruction ? 

6. Should the teacher regard the acquisition of 
knowledge of more importance than the discipline 
of the mind? 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

1, How many elementary sounds are employed in 
speaking the English ianguage ? 

2. How many letters represent these sounds ? 

3. Indicate the sound A in each of the following 
words, using Webster's notation : hate, call, bat, far. 

4. What is the difference between the name of a 
consonant and its sound ? 

+. Define Syntax. 

6. Define Mode. 

7. Write the verb strife in each of the tenses of 
the indicative mode, first person. 

8. Parse the following sentence: “It was I that 
you saw yesterday.” 

9. Correct and punctuate the following : 

My brother and me was bisily Reading i in the set- 
ting room and James Wilson a friend of mine was 
laying on the Sofa presently mister Johnson Come 
in and said are you aware that the Cars leave at 8 
oclock a m we hastened to the depo but we were to 
late the cars had been gone 5 minutes. 

10. Write a composition, not less than ten lines 
in length, upon some subject connected with school- 
teaching. (Use a separate piece of paper.) 

ARITHMETIC. 


. Multiply 2.0013 by .00021. 
. Divide {00021 by 2.0013. 
. Add #, 4, $ and 5. 
. From 334 take 252. 
. Deduct 12 per cent. from 75 feet. 

. If } of ayard of cloth is worth $1.15, what is 4 
of a yard worth? 

‘If 6 men can reap 30 acres of grain in 15 days, 

whet number of acres will 8 men reap in 12 days? 

8. How many yards of carpeting that is 14 yards 
wide will it take to cover a floor 16} feet long by 
15 feet wide ? 

9. How many square inches in a circle which is 
21 inches in diameter ? 

10. Extract the square root of 2304. 

11. Define ratio. 


oorwNr 





GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 

1. Write the boundaries of France. 

2, Write the boundaries of Tennessee. 

3. What places in the United States nearly agree 
in latitude with Rome and Italy ? 

4. Give some brief account of the early history of 
Rome. 

5. Give a brief history of the first settlement of 
Massachusetts. 

6. Draw an outline map of Massachusetts. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 

1. What causes a body to have weight ? 

2. Why does a pendulum beat faster in winter 
than in summer? 

3. Upon what principle is the Thermometer con- 
structed ? 

4, What are the chemical properties of “ bad air” 
often complained of in unventilated school-rooms, 
and from whence is it derived? 

Why is it necessary to masticate the food thor- 
oughly before swallowing it? 

6. In what does the process of digestion consist ? 

7. What further changes must the food undergo 
before it can supply proper material for the blood? 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

1, Mention from three to five of the most distin- 
guished living American authors. 

2, Mention from three to five of the most distin- 
guished British authors. 

3, What writings ofthese authors have you read ? 

4, Mention any ‘works of merit that you have read, 
by authors not living? 





ANNULMENT OF TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES. 

As the annulment of a teacher’s certificate by the 
County Superintendent who granted it, cannot be 
otherwise than unpleasant both to the Superinten- 
dent and the teacher, itis to be hoped that the ne- 
cessity demanding it may seldom occur. 

If County Superintendents are careful in their ex- 
amination of the scientific attainments of the teach- 
er, and demand satisfactory evidence of his good 
moral character, circumstances will seldom require 
an annulment of his certificate. 

Bat, as the best and fwisest precautions are some- 
times unavailable against mistakes, and as a compe- 
tent, moral and successful teacher one year or even 
one month, may not be such the next ; and as school 
directors may fail to discharge their duty in dismis- 
sing a teacher, when the circumstances really require 
it, the law has wise'y furnished County Superinten- 
dents with the power of annulling Teacher's certifi- 
cates. 

Though the law has given the power of annulling 
certificates of teachers to County Superintendents, 
ithas not specified the reasons, which should be 
present, whenever they may properly exercise this 
power. 

The reasons for annulling a Teacher's certificate, 
may, we think, be embraced under three distinct 
heads, viz: 

Incompetency, Immorality and Neglect of Duty. 

A teacher when examined before the Superinten- 
dént, may appear to him sufficiently qualified to 
conduct. a school satisfactorily in some localities, 
while it is quite evident that in others he could not. 
Should such a teacher, therefore, upon receiving a 
temporary certificate, take charge of a school, the 
scholars of which he cannot teach correctly and suc- 
cessfully, and be unwilling to relinquish his charge 
of it; such a care as this, we think would justify the 
exercise of the annulling power. 
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Cases of this kind may occur the more readily at 
the present stage of our system, when we give 
temporary certificates to many teachers who may 
be quite useful and competent in some schools, 
while they would be quite useless and incompetent 
in others. 


One of the reasons therefore, in view of which a 
Teacher's Certificate might} be annulled, we believe 
to be Incompetency, or taking charge of a school, 
the scholars of which he is unable to teach. 


But a teacher may possess suffic ent scientific at- 
tainments to teach a school, and yet for the want of 
skill in governing it, or for the want of industry in at- 
tending to his duties, prove himself wholly incompe- 
tent. In all such cases, where it is evident to the 
Superintendent who granted the certificate, that the 
holder is not worthy of it, he should feel himself au- 
thorized to annul it. It is our decided conviction 
that the reasons contemplated by the Legislature, 
for which a Teacher’s Certificate may be annulled, 
tho’ not expressed, are substantially the same as those 
for which Directors may expel viz: Jncompetency, 
JImmorality, to which may be added indolence or neg- 
lect of duty. That these are the principal impedi- 
ments to usefulness in the character and conduct of 
a teacher, and calculated to disqualify him for his 
work, will be readily granted; and in order to pro- 
tect the public more fully against their injurious con- 
sequences, Superintendents were authorized by the 
law to exercise, when deemed necessary, the annul- 
ling power. 

Precisely the same reasoning may be applied to 
cases of cruelty and immorality. If a teacher trans- 
cends the bounds of propriety, and instead of inflict- 
ing the mild punishment, which a parent would ad- 
minister to a child, punishes his scholars cruelly, and 
the directors remove him, the Superintendent should 
be authorized to annul his certificate. 


As to Immortaliy when it is known and substantia- 
ted, it should always be regarded as a sufficient reason 
to annul the certificate of a teacher, who is guilty of 
it. 

It is impracticable and unnecessary to specify the 
particular kinds of immorality, which should be re- 
garded as reasons for annulling a Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate. 

No man, whatever may be his scientific attain- 
ments and his skill in the art of teaching, is fit to be 
an instructor of youth, who is not, in every respect, 
possessed of a good moral character. 


The very thought of a teacher of youth in a chris- 
tian land, who is addicted to swearing, drinking, sab- 
bath-breaking, gambling or similar vices, should be 
indignantly expelled from the soul. 


If we nnderstand aright the system of our common 
schools, whilst its grand aim certaiuly is to give all 
the children of our State a therough and reputable 
mental and scientific education, this is far from be- 
ing its only aim. It.looks to the heart as well as to 
the head, and while it contemplates that the latter 
should be made wise, it also earnestly desires that 
the former should be made good. An intellectual 
education without sound morality, has been justly 
compared to a sword in the hands of a madman.— 
It will only make its possessor wise to do evil. If we 
wish our country to flourish, if we wish that in dis- 
tant future ages, when weare sleeping in our graves, 
it shall bloom with peace and prosperity, we must 
guard and improve the hearts, as well as enlighten 
and teach the minds of our children. 

By this we do not mean that we require teachers 











to be converted christians, or even members of some 
christian church, though we most devoutly wish that 
all were the former ; but we do mean that they should 
be moral men,—men of good reputation, an honor 
and not a disgrace to our Public Schools. Dark 
and portentous indeed must be our hopes for the fu- 
ture, if our public schools are committed to the 
charge of immoral men, however profound their 
learning and great their skill in the art of teaching. 


Pupils from six to twelve or fifteen years, and such 
constitute the majority in our public schools, are 
ever ready to copy and imitate what ever they see 
and hear around them; and if the teacher, from 
whom as well as their parents, they are to learn po- 
liteness, manners, amiability and virtue, is the oppo- 
site of such qualifications, evil and only evil, will be 
the consequences. 

It is stated in history that when a body of learned 
men in the 16th century, debated with their associ- 
ates the rules which should govern them,they differ- 
ed in opinion as to the prominent and ruling element 
of their constitution ;—some proposed that they 
should preach, others that they should write. When 
contending whether teaching or preaching would 
best promote the interest of the society, one of their 
number uttered the memorable sentiment: “ Let me 
teach the children and I care not who preaches to 
tlie people.” 

This became the governing principle of the order, 
and their unparalleled success, in every country of 
the globe, shows its profound wisdom. As we may 
often learn useful lessons from those whose doctrines 
and course of conduct we disapprove, we may re- 
mark here, that the sentiment quoted is one of great 
force, and applies to our teachers and our schools.— 
If we have rude immoral men to teach our children, 
we shall, to a great extent, lose our time in fruitless 
attempts to teach them virtue. On this point, there- 
fore, Superintendents should be very particular ;— 
whilst they should suppress every sectarian thought 
and banish away every sectarian feeling, they should 
always require a good moral character in the teach- 
er to whom they grant a certificate. 

As it regards the manner of annulling a Teacher's 
Certificate, and subsequently publishing the fact, we 
submit the following: 

Great care should be taken in the exercise of the 
power under consideration, and it should never be 
exercised unless the evidence and circumstances be 
such, as to fully satisfy the mind of the Superinten- 
dent that it is indispensable, in view of the reasons 
or grounds already stated; and in every case, ten 
days previous notice of the intended annulment 
should be given, as the law requires, to the teacher, 
if within the jurisdiction ofthe proper Saperinten- 
dent, and to the board of directors who employed 
him. 

The manner, then, of annulling a teacher's certifi- 
cate, to which we should give our preference, would 
be a written notice expressing the annulment and 
the reasons for it, together with a demand for the 
return of the granted certificate. 

If, upon being notified that his certificate has 
been annulled and that it must be returned, the 
teacher should comply, and deliver his certificate to 
the Superintendent who granted it, no further pub- 
lication of the fact would be important or necessary, 
as he would have no certificate, with whieh to im- 
pose himself on other districts ofthe County. But 
if he should refuse to return his certificate, or delay 
it more than ten days, thenthe Superintendent may, 
if he thinks necessary give notice, to all the boards 
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of diretors of his County that the certificate has been 
annulled, and publish the fact for several weeks suc- 
cessively, in some cae ene printed in the County. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun J. REIMENSNYDER, 
Isaac Brack, 
Joseru Fett. 





UNIFOR “ITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 

The Committee appointed to report on a uniform 
series of School Books, respectfully present the fol- 
lowing: 

The topic assigned us for discussion is: Would the 
adoption of a uniform system of School Books in 
each county be in accordance with the existing 
School Law, promotive of the true object of the 
common school system of education, and conducive 
to the efficiency of schools? 

Two questions are here propounded : First, would 
the adoption of a uniform system of books in each 
county, be in accordance with the existing School 
Law? On certain subjects it is the prerogative of 
each Board of Directors to exercise exclusive juris- 
diction within their respective districts. They ap- 
point Teachers and fix the amount of their salaries ; 
they decide upon the number and location of school 
houses; when the schools shall open and when they 
shall close; and from their decision in these mat- 
ters there is no appeal. Now, the present School 
Law guarantees to the several Boards exclusive 
control in reference to school books, just as clearly 


‘as in the cases above cited. 


The 25th section says expressly: “That imme- 
diately after the annual election of Teachers in 
each school district of the State, and before the 
opening of the schools for the ensuing term, there 
shall be a meeting of the directors or controllers 
and teachers of each distriet ; at which meeting the 
directors or controllers shall select and decide up- 
on a series of books in the different branches to be 
taught during the ensuing school year; which books, 
and no other, shall be used in the schools of the 
district during said period.” 

This language is so explicit as to settle the mat- 
ter definitely. If, therefore, all the Directors in a 
county, except a single Board, should agree to 
adopt the same series of books, that Board could 
exclude them from their district ; and to insist up- 
on introducing them without their consent, would 
be as clearly an infringement of the present law, as 
an attempt on the part of thirty of the States of 
this confederacy to control the legislation of a sin- 
gle State would be a violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. The only method, therefore, 
by which, in the opinion of your committee, uni- 
formity in school books throughout an entire county 
can be secured, in accordance with the present law, 
is by the voluntary adoption of the same series by 
each Board of Directors. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the sec- 
ond question, viz: Would a uniform system of 
books be promotive of the true object of the com- 
mon school system of education, and conducive to 
the efficiency of the schools? The enlightened 
Teacher needs naught, save his own experience, to 
convince him that a uniform system of books is es- 
sential to the successful management of every school. 
Without it, if the school is large, the Teacher is in- 
volved in endless embarrassments and confusion.— 
Even if other evidence were wanting on this subject, 
the experience of the past winter is perfectly con- 
clusive to the members of this Conveution. In the 





discharge of your duties as visitors of the public 
schools, voualt to mind, gentlemen, the scenes you 
have witnessed, the questions asked and the respon- 
ses given; and tell us, do you need any other evi- 
dence to convince you, that the want of a uniform 
system of books is deservedly ranked among the 
greatest obstacles to the prosperity and rapid im- 
provement of our common schools ; that it hangs 
like an incubus upon the whole system, paralyzing 
its energies, and thwarting the efforts of the most 
judicious and skillful teachers ; that this alone, even 
if all other impediments were removed, constitutes 
an insurmountable barrier to the elevation of our 
common schools to that high position which the 
condition of our country and the wants of the age 
imperiously demand? Before this Convention, we 
are well aware that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
this subject. But there are those who deny the 
correctness of these views,—those who oppose them 
bitterly and violently,—those who ask, “ Why can’t 
the Teacher who understands his business teach as 
well with one book as another? Why are we re- 
quired to purchase new books when we still have 
the stock that we and our fathers used?” As these 
questions are often asked by honest inquirers after 
truth, a brief explanation of the advantages arising 
from a uniform system of school books may not be 
inappropriate, 

First, Books better adapted to educational pur- 
poses will thus be secured. 

Heretofore there has been no consultation, or 
concert of action on this subject. People have 
been at liberty to send whatever books they pleased 
to the school room, and too frequently in making 
their selectious they consulted their convenience 
and prejudices rather than their judgment. What 
book is best adapted to facilitate the progress of 
my child in the acquisition of knowledge, and pro- 
mote that mental discipline, which is requisite to pre- 
pare him for stations of responsibility and useful- 
ness ? was but seldom the decisive consideration.— 
What book will cost the least or nothing at all? was 
oftentimes the ruling question, “ We and our an- 
cestors,” say they, “received our education with no 
other auxiliaries than the spelling-book and Eng- 
lish reader, and our children should be grateful for 
the same educational facilities,—content to be educa- 
ted after the manner of their fathers, grow wise as 
they grew wise, live as they lived, and expire as 
they expired.” This isa specimen of the potent 
logic that swayed their counsels. The poor chil- 
dren might, with equal propriety, be required to 
travel from Philadelphia to Pittsburg on an ox- 
cart, or to descend from the latter city to New Or- 
leans on a flat-boat, because their venerated ances- 
tors had performed similar exploits. This practical, 
progressive age is content with nothing but the best 
in all the departments of life. Railroads and steam 
boats convey us none too swiftly from place to 
place, whilst our highly stimulated appetites for 
mews call into requisition not only the swift pinions 
of the carrier-pigeon, but even the very wing of the 
Lightning. Scarcely has the steamer reached her 
landing, when from Halifax or New York the news 
has sped its way to the most remote cities of the 
Union. In farming do we use the same utensils our 
grandfathers did? Do not threshing and mowing 
machines, patent plows, wagons, &c., all proclaim 
the onward march of this branch of industry ? And 
are not the evidences of advancement in commer- 
cial, mechanical and manufacturing pursuits equally 
obvious? If we wish education to keep pace with 
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the other great interests of the country in the march 
of improvement, the rising generation must be fur- 
nished with the very best books that can be selected 
from the multitude now pleading for admission into 
the school room. If the painting smiles upon the 
eanvass with all the freshness and beauty of the 
scenery it portrays, its production required not only 
the skillful hand and brilliant conceptions of the 
Artist, but also the best materials and implements 
of his art. The steam-engine that works with such 
faultless precision, required for its construction not 
only the machinist, but his tools also, to be of the 
first order. The most beautiful specimens of archi- 
tecture are not reared with the aid of dull planes, 
dull chisels, and dull saws. Books are the tools 
with which the teacher plies his trade; through 
their instrumentality he fashions the noble faculties 
of the immortal soul ; with them he rears the spirit- 
ual temple, and if you require at his hands the same 
grace, beauty, symmetry and perfection, which you 
demand in the construction of your houses, and the 
paintings that adorn them, you must furnish him 
with the very best books that human ingenuity can 
elaborate. ‘That system of books is best adapted to 
educational purposes,which furnishes ample employ- 
ment to the intellectual and moral faculties without 
overtasking them; which both in its language and 
sentiments is within the range of the pupil’s under- 
standing, and which also inspires him with that lively 
interest which sweetens the cup of toil, and lures the 
student onward in his career, by the pleasure it af- 
fords him. 


How few of our schools, alas! can boast of such a 
system! How often do we meet with children, ca- 
pable of comprehending nothing but the simplest 
subjects, dressed in the simplest language, mouth- 
ing discussions upon the tariff, the foreign policy of 
the government, the mysteries of metaphysics, the 
sublime flights of poetry, or the most complicated 
treatises on Natural Science,—subjects that puzzled 
the gigantic intellects of Clay, Webster, and Cal- 
houn; Milton, Lock, and Newton! Good reading 
consists not merely in repeating words at sight, but 
also in impressing, in the most forcible and vivid 
manner, the sentiments and feelings those words 
were intended to convey. The necessity of select- 
ing a series of books adapted to the capacity of the 
student is hence apparent. Now, our common 
schools will be far more likely to enjoy this indis- 
pensable auxiliary to their rapid improvement, if a 
regular series of books be introduced into every 
school, by a Board of Directors after consulting 
with the Teachers, than if this subject is entrusted 
as heretofore, to the discretion of every parent, 
scholar and teacher. 

Secondly, It enables the teacher to select that 
particular book which the pupil requirgs, in order 
to his making the most rapid progress. 


The school room should be furnished, not only 
with the best books, but with a regular series, grad- 
ually ascending from the easiest to the most difficult 
lessons ineach branch. In some schools the pupils 
advance from the spelling book to the Testament, 
because they are not furnished with any interme- 
diate book. Books should be exactly adapted to 
the capacity of the scholar,—neither too easy, for 
this encourages indolence and negligence,—nor too 
difficult, for this both discourages and embarrasses, 
and oftentimes also produces that hatred of books 
and aversion to mental labor, which parents and 
teachers complain of and lament. ith a judi- 








ciously selected series, the pupil’s pathway up the 


hill of knowledge may be rendered a regularly grad- 
uated ascent, his intellectual faculties may be fur- 
nished with precisely that amount of exercise which 
is requisite to their most rapid development. This 
nice adaptation of the pupil's studies to his capacity 
is one of the great secrets of success ; and to deter- 
mine the precise standing of each student, and as- 
sign him his proper station for the intellectual 
march, is one of the most important and delicate 
duties which devolve upon the Teacher, in marshall- 
ing his youthful band for the session’s campaign.— 
None but the experienced Teacher knows how much 
the pupil’s progress is retarded by the want of a 
regular gradation in school books, and this want 
will ever be found where no regular series of books 
is adopted. 

Thirdly, It enables the Teacher to class his pu- 
pils to the best advantage. 

The advantages of classing are so great as to 
claim special consideration. It is essential to that 
systematic order which should ever characterize the 
school room. Who that has spent a day in the 
school room where a uniform series of books had 
not been adopted, has failed to observe the irregu- 
lar, immethodical and inefficient labors of the ‘Teach- 
er? Fifty scholars around him; eight, ten, or 
twelve reading elasses; twenty or twenty-five study- 
ing Arithmetic, all separately; together with Gram- 
mar, Geography and Writing classes;—all make up 
too appalling a picture to be contemplated without 
dismay. If the Teacher is a conscientious man, if 
his heart is in the work his head and his hands are 
called upon to do, he enters the school room with 
sad forebodings, and leaves it with an aching heart. 
He feels his utter inability to instruct his scholars 
properly, and the haste and imperfection that charae- 
terize all his efforts for their improvement, are a 
constant source of disquietade and regret. Duty 
presses upon duty in constant succession, from the 
beginning to the end of school hours; spelling, 
reading and grammar recitations are heard, whilst 
pens are made, arithmetical difficulties explained, 
the stove replenishsd and pupils disciplined. That 
Golden Rule, which contributes so much to the 
Teacher's success, and which should be emblazoned on 
the walls of every school room, “ A time for every 
thing, and but one thing at a time,” fiuds no place 
in his code of laws. Morning, noon and night, hurry 
and confusion are the order of the day. Annoyed 
on every side by a variety of conflicting duties, he 
presses on, on, on, like a prisoner running the In- 
dian gauntlet, looking forward meanwhile to the 
hour of dismission with as much anxiety as Welling- 
ington for Blucher on the field of Waterloo. ‘Thus 
distracted, he.is unable to give proper attention to 
any thing. A certain number of lessons is prescribed 
for the day ; they must be heard—how he can’t tell, 
but heard they must be somehow. Every class is 
consequently urged on with locomotive celerity, and 
when the pupil reaches the end of his book, he 
knows about as little respecting its contents, as the 
traveller of the country through which he bas been 
whirled at the rate of thirty miles per hour. Whilst 
a reading class is reciting, the Teacher's attention 
is engrossed with other matters; meanwhile his well 
trained class know their duty better than to pause 
until they again are favored with his watchful care; 
but catching his spirit, they speed over the intel- 
lectual race-ground with commendable agility, 
bounding over pauses and polysyllables as nimbly 
as bounds the stag over fences, hedges and ditches, 
when music from a score of hounds comes swelling 
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on the breeze. As to arithmetic and writing, like 
neglected step-children, they receive the scraps of 
tine snatched from other recitations, Students in 
arithmetic (poor fellows,) drive ahead, perfectly 
contented if, by fair means or foul, they get the an- 
swers to the questions. Their busy Teacher be- 
stows the sweetest smiles and the heartiest com- 
mendations on him whose reply to his inquiries is 
most frequently, “I’ve got all the answers to-day, 
Sir.” An explanation of the question, or the prin- 
ciple involved in its solution, would be regarded as 
a work of supererogation, and when such favors are 
requested by a visitor, a look of surprise or an un- 
meaning smile is too frequently the only reply. 

The amount of the argument is this: the Teacher 
has time to do nothing as it should be done, time to 
teach nothing properly; and his teaching is there- 
fore of the most superficial character. How often, 
gentlemen, whilst employed in visiting the public 
schools, did the Teacher apologize to you fr the 
utter ignorance of his scholars in regard to the 
rules of spelling, reading, arithmetic, &c., by plead- 
ing that the great number of lessons to be heard, 
rendered it impossible for him to drill his scholars 
on these highly important subjects? 

Now, this multiplicity of classes is owing to the 
heterogeneous collection of spelling and reading 
books, arithmetics, &c., which are used in the school. 
By introducing a uniform series of books, the num- 
ber of classes in a large school may be greatly re- 
duced, and the Teacher will, in consequence, be en- 
abled to systematize his labors and devote mach more 
time to the instruction of each scholar, 

Again, classing serves to inspire both Teacher 
and pupils with a deeper interest in the performance 
of their respective duties. 

How often is the Teacher's ingenuity taxed to the 
utmost to prevent dullness and languor from para- 
lyzing the intellect of his school, whilst the zeal and 
ardor of his own heart threaten to expire? The 
same routine, day after day, has a natural tendency 
to produce this evil, and unless it is sedulously 
watched and counteracted, it undermines the very 
citadel of intellectual strength, and saps the ener- 
gies of both the Teacher and the taught. Let the 
school be arranged in classes, and this enemy to 
progress is far more easily combated. The preach- 
er and the orator cannot pour forth the eloquence 
of their hearts upon a solitary hearer; and in like 
manner the continued repetition of individual re- 
citations produces dullness and loss of interest on 
the part of both the ‘Teacher and the scholar. But 
give the Teacher a class of six, eight, or twice that 
number, and the zeal of his heart will be kindled, 
the spirit that animates him will be infused into 
his pupils, and their sparkling eyes and brightening 
countenances will in turn cheer and encourage their 
Instructor. ‘This mutual influence will not be light- 
ly estimated by the Teacher, who has had suflicient 
expericuce te understand the difficulties connected 
with his profession. The rivalry natural to youth 
will also incite a laudable emulation; tasks, before 
dull and uninteresting, will be studied with ardor, 
and truth and knowledge will find a ready entrance 
into the soul and heart, which before were guarded 
with the bolts and bars of stupidity and indifference. 

Under such a stimulus, the Teacher's burdens 
will be lightened, the progress of the students pro- 
moted, their love of study increased, and their at- 
tachinent to school strengthened. 

Fourih'y. A uniform series of books would remedy 
the viry evil that is urged as an objection against 





it. Many oppose it because it will require the pur- 
chase of new books. In many places this subject 
has been a prolific source of wrangling and conten- 
tion between the Teacher and people. Teachers 
generally have their favorite text books, and these 
they are anxious to introduce wherever they go; 
and as the Teacher is migratory in his habits, and 
shifts his position almost as often as the trees shed 
their blossoms, the frequent demand for new books 
has made the public mind extremely sensitive upon 
this subject. But now it is proposed to place this 
subject upon a solid basis, to place it beyond the 
control of both Teacher and people, to refer it to 
those who, from their position, are regarded as the 
proper guardians of the educational interests of the 
community, and who, it is fair to presume, will en- 
deavor not only to select the very best books, but 
also to make the system selected permanent. Pa- 
rents will thus have a guarantee that the perpetual 
changes heretofore recommended will cease to an- 
noy them, that a series of books, when once adopted, 
will continue in use from year to year, with such 
changes only as, after mature consideration, are 
deemed essential to the most rapid advancement of 
their children. The same book may pass in succes- 
sion from the oldest to the youngest member of a 
family. The adoption of a uniform system would 
therefore prove an economical arrangement. 

We do not say that a uniform system of books 
would form a panacea for all the deep-seated evils 
of the school room ; but we do affirm, without hesi- 
tation, that it is indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of the object of the Free School System. 

The advantages already enumerated establish, we 
think, incontestibly, the expediency of adopting one 
series of Text Books, and but one, in every school. 

The comparative advantages of uniformity in each 
District and throughout an entire county, remain to 
be considered. 

Were it not forthe migratory habits of our popu- 
lation, the present regulation, which makes provis- 
ion for establishing uniformity in the schools of 
each district, would secure all the advantages to be 
gained by adopting the same series throughout an 
entire county: indeed the present law has, in one re- 
spect at least, superior claims to our consideration. 

The influence of competition in every branch of 
business is well known; and authors and publishers 
constitute no exception to this general rule. This 
spirit of competition has been fostered and highly 
stimulated by the introduction of different series 
in different places. Every author knows that his 
books must pass through a severe ordeal, and that 
if their merits cannot bear the strictest scrutiny, 
they will be discarded by the intelligent and judi- 
cious. To this salutary stimulus is doubtless owing 
some of fhe highly meritorious series of books 
with which we are now favored. To introduce any 
one series over so extensive a region as to give it a 
monopoly of public favor, would certainly be injudi. 
cious. Let every series that bears the impress of 
superior merit be liberally patronized ; let them all 
be introduced in different sections of the country; 
let the spirit of a laudable rivalry among authors be 
encouraged; let the strongest possible inducements 
be presented to every meritorious author to improve 
his books from year to year. The ingenuity and 
energies of authors will thus be quickened, and 
school books be kept on the ascending scale towards 
perfection. 

A uniform series throughout each county would, 
however, be more conducive to the interests of the 
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migratory part of our population, and would still 
leave a wide field for compe ition among authors.— 
If judicious selections be made from the many ex- 
cellent series now before the public, and one series 
be introduced into one county and another into 
another county, the contest for the palm of superi- 
ority will still be kept up, and there will always be 
a liberal supply of books of the character demanded 
to promote the best interests of education. 

W ould it not, however, be most judiciuus to make 
an effort to effect this, without disturbing the pro- 
visions of the present laws upon that subject? Ef 
forts may be made to induce every Board of Direc- 
tors to adopt the same series; and if this can be 
effected, all the advantages to be derived by refer- 
ring the series to be used m each county, to the 
same tribunal, will be secured, without interfering 
with the guardianship, which the law assigns to each 
Board in all other matters, within their respective 
districts. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Davin LavuGutin, 
Martruew M’Kinstry, 
Rosert L. Jounston, 





THE EFFECTS OF THE CO. SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The undersigned, appointed a committee by this 
convention, to report “ upon the effects thus far, of 
the county superintendency on public feeling in re- 
gard to edacation,on Directors, on Teachers and on 
the schools,” beg leave to submit the following : 

1. It will be readily admitted that the influence 
and effects of the Superintendency, in all its bear- 
ings, cannot be adequately estimated at so early a 
date. sSeed-time precedes harvest in the ordinary 
pursuits of life. It deserves consideration that this 
agency has not beea endowed with supernatural 
powers, and hence time is required to shew fully 
the effects it will produce. And yet your commit- 
tee is of opinion that effects in favor of education 
are not only perceptible and felt in every part of the 
State, but that they are much greater than could 
have been reasonably expected. 

Among these we beg leave to refer to the follow- 
ing as prominent : 

1. ‘The Superintendency discovers and reveals, both 
to the people and the department of common schools, 
the fact that there are, in many counties, a large 
number of schools upon which large amounts of 
funds are annually expended, which are of an ineffi- 
cient and wretched character, while it places, in 
a proper point of view—in due prominence—those 
excellent schools and institutions of learning which 
are found in every part of the State. This knowl- 
edge is of great value, for the State owes it to itself 
as well as the people to be assured that its funds 
are properly husbanded and used. 

Tv know the malady is often half the cure. The de- 
fects and wants of our schools are now more deeply 
felt than at any previous period. The state of as- 
phyxia, in which many schools had continued, has 
ceased and the pulse begins to beat. The excite- 
ment occasioned by the appointment of the County 
Superintendent is salutary and promising, in as far 
as it isan indication of life. Letit prevail. It will 
carry forward the glorious cause. It is the necessa- 
sy prelude to the advancement and progress of the 
rchools. 

Its effects upon the real friends of education has 
been decidedly beneficial. There is not a shadow 
of douhi, but that the intelligent, honest and faith- 
ful friends of public education, are and have been, 








where they ought to be, with the Superintendency ; 
but they now feel more confident than ever that the 
cause wil ultimately triumph in every county of the 
Commonwealth. It is felt that new life is infused 
into the whole system, and that a new impetus is 
given to it which will carry it to a higher stadium. 
And though it has not, in one season, rectified all 
the evils that do exist, it is now believed that it will 
accomplish even more than its ardent friends have 
anticipated, 

Its effects are felt upon the minds of the oppo- 
nents of the common school system. Already fear 
and alarm are manifest. Inthe place of the hope 
of its ultimate failure, the apprehension has succeed- 
ed that, in the State, a superstructure will be rais- 
ed against which the storm and wave of opposition 
will beat in vain. However formidable this opposi- 
tion may be apparently, it is confidently believed 
that this agency meets it successfully, and will ulti- 
mately enable the cause of general knowledge to 
prevail. 

2. Its effects upon the directors of public schools 
is decidedly favorable. There are,no doubt, excep- 
tions to this assertion. It is, however, true, in refer- 
ence to those who desire and are laboring to make 
the cause of public instruction a blessing to the ri- 
sing race. Whatever may have been their prejudices, 
it is found that where they have attended the public 
examinations, heard the public addresses and visited 
schools in company with the Superintendent, they 
have invariably expressed their approbation and 
confidence. Many of them, heretofore called to at- 
tend to duties which lie out of their sphere of activ- 
ity, feel that they needa friend and counsellor, whose 
opinions and advice can relieve them from much 
perplexity and assist them in their work It is a 
fact worthy of notice, moreover, that in many dis- 
tricts renewed exertions have been made, since the 
creation of this office, to organize their schools more 
fully and efficiently and to supply them with suita- 
ble books according to the provisions of the law.— 
The improvement thus produced in schools in the 
same and different districts,can only be appreciated 
by those who have compared them with others less 
efficiently organized and supplied. 

It is also reported, as an evidence of the effects 
produced, that the interest manifested in some of the 


districts of different couuties, on the part both of 
citizens and directors, during the time of school vis- 


itation, partook rather of the character of an ova- 
tion, than that of the humble labors of the C 
Superintendent. 

In many districts, in every part of the State, 
effect has been to encourage as well as to induce 
directors more fa:thfutly and frequently to visit the 
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schools; and every where it enables them to select 
good teachers. Directors have geuerally folt great 
difficulty in making this choice. It has been, 


maby instances, a species of lottery to secure a 
good teacher,—a lotteryin which there were many 
blanks. Frequently strangers were taken up, Upon 
trial,and in very many instances, proved pa.atul fail- 
ures. Now,this species of imposition wil be meas- 
urably avoided. Not only the certificate, but the 
school visitations and examinations, will enable the 
Superintendent to lay the hand of public authority 
upon the teacher, and to say,heis good or bad teach- 
er, with impartial justice and almost unerring cer- 
tainty. 

The effect of this authoritative expuegation has 
already been great and obvious, not only on teach- 
ers and schools, but upon the Directorship, and must 
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annually increase, till it shall finally be found to be 
the great best fruit of the Superintendency. 

3. Upon the teachers the effect has been most 
immediate and decided. 

It is in this sphere, that the Superintendent un- 
doubtedly exerts his strongest influence. Through 
teachers he expects to carry out his enlarged ideas 
of education, and, ultimately, to form and mould pub- 
lic opinion in reference to this subject of his high 
mission. 

Among these effects it is noticeable that a dis 
tinction has at once been made between qualified 
and unqualified teachers. Whatever mistakes may 
have occurred, the effect is salutary. A discrimina- 
tion has been made which all acknowledge to have 
been necessary. Even in cases, and they may exist, 
in which a teacher of talent and elastic mind has 
been disappointed, it has proven, no doubt, a stimu- 
lus to increased exertion; and the very disappoint- 
ment shows the value of the new standard present- 
ed to the profession. 

Again, the Superintendency discriminates between 
teachers of a higher and lower grade. Heretofore 
it was often humiliating to a professional teacher to 
find himself upon a level with the ignorant and vi- 
cious. Now he steps forth with his certificate. He 
is acknowledged. He feels his position. He appre- 
ciates and honors his office. 

Upon those who receive certificates it impresses 
the necessity of study. They must prepare for ex- 
amination. They are sensible of the reproach in 
case of failure to sustain a satisfactory examination. 
Those who have sustained a creditable examination 
have a higher motive, in that commendable emula- 
tion to be second best to no other teacher. They 
fling the banner to the breeze with the noble in- 
scription “ Excelsior.” 

We note the effect upoti teachers in reference to 
methods of instruction. Little importance has hith- 
erto been attached to this point, in many parts, but 
now it is felt to be the important feature in the teach- 
er’s profession Upon the minds of some teachers 
the effect has been delightful, when Superintendents 
direct attention to it. Teachers’ Institutes, in which 
this is made a prominent subject, owe in most cases, 
both their origin, and existence to their agency.— 
There are in almost every county, numerous and suc- 
cessfu: district Institutes and Associations, which 
are of incalculable service to the cause of education as 
well as to teachers, And with the continuance of 
this office, your committee is of opinion that the day 
is not far distant when an association for this pur- 
pose will exist in every district of every county, and 
will be deemed a part of the common school system 
as necessary as the text books. 

County Institutes have been held in almost every 
county, which generally owe their existence, main- 
ly, to the Superintendency. But the mutual im- 
provement agency of these admirable organizations, 
during one or even two weeks in the year, does not 
suffice to satisfy the aroused desires of the Teacher 
for higher qualifications. In several counties ar- 
rangements havealready been made and in some are 
now in actual operation, to devote the summer va- 
cation of the schools to the holding of what may be 
called protracted Institutes or County Normal 
Schools. Instead of days or even weeks, months are 
to be given to this most valuable purpose. These 


institutions, are, in all instanees, either in the offi- 
cial care and control of the proper County Superin- 
tendent, or under his own immediate instruction.— 
They are steadily spreading into every quarter of 





the State ; and in no respect has the influence ofthe 
Superintendency been more rapid in progress, more 
marked in effect, or more promising of success than 
this. They unerringly point to the great profes. 
sional want of the system :—the absence of State 
institutions for the thorough training of the Teacher 
in the art and science of his calling. 

Thus has been awakened adesirable esprit du corps 
—a professional feeling. Heretofore teachers stood 
alone in society—an anomaly and without sympathy. 
Now they meet together and cultivate a fraternal 
spirit—cheering and elevating to themselves, and 
invaluable to the public through the schools. 


4. We direct attention, finally, to the effects upon 
the schools. It is true, some, and no doubt some 
honestly but ignorantly, say that the visits of the 
County Superintendent, few and far between, cannot 
benefit the schools, to any great extent. But it is 
unquestionable that the visits made by one who un- 
derstands the work, are of a higher character, fur- 
nish more correct results and produce greater ef. 
fect, than the visits of one whose business and pur- 
suits in life are in a different sphere. The Superin. 
tendent is enabled generally to form a correct idea 
from few exercises. The recitation of asingle class, 
often, gives him a key toall the other studies. He 
discovers at once whether the tools are held and 
handled in a proper manner ; and may, accordingly, 
form a pretty correct estimate of the teacher's la 
bors. Teachers and pupils feel it. The happy ef- 
fects are manifest in every school. 

It is not improper to say, in regard to most other 
influences brought to bear upon public schools, how- 
ever honest and intelligent, that the point of the 
adage, “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam” is too often pain- 
fully felt by directors and visitors, no less than 
teachers, when an attempt is made to change the in- 
structions of a school. 

The exclusion of many teachers wholly unquali- 
fied, and the appointment of others more or less qual- 
ified, has had a favorable effect upon the schools.— 
They are upon an average improved and more eff- 
ciently conducted; and this result will increase 
with every years’ duration of the means which origi- 
nated it. 

The constant expectation, on the part of the 
schools, of the County Superintendent, keeps up a sal- 
utary excitement, in the minds of both teachers and 
pupils. It is one the stimuli of which the teacher 
cheerfully avails himself. Both have an interest at 
stake,—the Teacher, his reputation, and the pupils 
that strong desire of approbation so natural and so 
general, Both will prepare to place themselves in 
the most favorable position. Numberless facts, in 
reference to this point, might be adduced. 


Who can appreciate and estimate the effect upon 
publie feeling in regard to education, thus produced 
in less than one year? Let others gainsay an agen- 
cy that has brought so many influences to bear upon 
the same point in the same time, and that scarcely 
finds, in its results, a parallel in a single enactment 
of our Legislature. We patiently and hopefully 
bide the time,—not very distant,—when the verdict 
rendered by the intelligent, honest and virtuous 
friends of education, shall descend upon the projee- 
tors, enactors and agents, with the joyful and invig- 
orating infinences of the bright spring-morn which 
shall usher in the full fruition of the Common School. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ww. A. Goon, 
Tuos, Berry, 
J. W. Barrett. 
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